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Secretaries will confer a favor by notifying us of 
the time Axed for holding Town and County Fairs. 
and Hollis Agricultural Association at 
penton, October 7-9. 8.8, Milliken, Seo’y. 

t Somerset Fair and Cattle Show, October Ist 
and Si. G. F. Morse, Pres.; Benj, G. Allbee, Sec- 
retary- 

orth Knox Agricultural an’ Horticultural Soci- 
ana Union Common, Sep‘ember 30 to October 2. 
William Gleason, Secretary. halite aren 
Agricultura! ad Horticultural Socie- 
ot ineual Pair and Exhibition at Topsham, Oc- 
tober 14-16. 
"west Penobscot, Exeter, September 30 and Octo- 
ber 1. 
Central Piscataquis, Foxcroft, October 1 and 2. 
Oxford County, at Paris September 30-October 2. 
A. C. T. King, tary af 
androscoggia, Lewiston, October 7-9. 
Franklin, Farmingtoo, October 7-9. 
Knox, Thomaston, October 23-25. 
North Knox, Union, September 30-October 2. 
Oassipee Valley, Cornish, September 30-October 
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“West Oxford, Fryeburg, October 14-16. 

Jay Agricultural Society, Oct. 1-2, at Jay, 

Gorham and Standish Farmer’s Club, at Standish 
Corner, Oct. 7; John Frink, Sec'y. 

istol Agricultural and Horticultural Society, at 
wel Fair Grounds, Bristol Mills, Sept. 30 and Oct. 
]-2; E. H. Pray, Sec’y. 

Grangy Fair, at Freedom Village, Ost. 4; Newell 
White, Sec’y; J. H. Vose, President. 

Western Piscataquis Ag’) Society, at Monson Vil- 
lage, Oct. 8-9; J. F. Thombs, Monson, Sec’y. 

ldo and Penobsct Ag’! Society on the Monroe 
rotivg Park, Oct. 1-2; E. H. Nealley, Sec’y. 
Searsport Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Assocl- 
leak Uaion Hall, Searsport Village, Uct. 10 and 
ll. A. F. Matthews, Sec’y. a eure 

Kennebec County Agricaltaral Society a a1, 
fleld Corner, Sept %), and Oct. 1, 2 . B. Low 
Secretary. 

Montville Town Fair si Genure MontviMle, Oct. 15, 
1874, and if stormy mex Sait day. C. F. Morse 
Secretary. 

North Kenaebee Acrxalicral Society at Water- 
vilie, Sept. 30, amd Ova. 1-2. 

The Trustees of the Penodseot Agricultural Socie. 
ty have changed the date of holding their annual 
exhibition from Oct. Istand 24, to fhursday ard 
Friday, Oct. 9th and ba to avoid coming in con- 

the Monroe Fair. 

Owe dereiner Agricultural Society will hold its 
tenth annual exhibition at the Town House on 
anne hare iety will hold thei 

th Waldo Agricultural Society will ho: eir 
nineteenth oneal exhibition at Unity Trotting 
Park, Oct. &-9. 
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Alcohol. 


Does alcohol exist in rature, and what 
are its constituent elements and chemical 
roperties? Is it in any sense & food? 
Please answer through the FARMER. 
Easton. ELMER. 


ANSWER. Science answers the first prop- 
osition in the negative. Alcohol does not 
exist in nature, although it can be pro- 
duced by fermentation from any vegetable 
substance which contains starch or saccha- 
rine matter. Fermentation is the conver- 
sion of an organic substance into new com- 
pounds under the influence of a body ealled 
aferment. There are several kinds of fer- 
mentation according to their several pro- 
ducts, but the subject under consideration 
requires us to notice only two. In saccha- 
rine fermentation a body called diastase de- 
veloped during the germination of seeds, 
causes the transformation of starch into 
dextrine and this into grape sugar or glu- 
cose. Alcoholic fermentation takes place 
when a decoction of malt (germinated bar- 
ley or other grain) is a'lowed to stand for 
atime inthe open air ata temperature of 
from 40 to 85 degrees. The product is al- 
cohol and several other substances from 
which the alcohol is separated by distilla- 
tion. But the usual way of obtaining alco- 
hol from malt is uot to allow it to ferment 
spontaneously, but to subject it to a heat of 
from 158 to 167 until the dextrine has been 
converted into grape sugar (glucose,) when 
it is filtered and cooled to 70 to 85 degrees 
with sufficient rapidity to prevent the com- 
mencement of premature fermentation, and 
then a quantity of brewers yeast is stirred 
into the mass when rapid fermertation 
takes place, and the glucose in converted 
into alcohol and carbonic acid, the latter 
passing off in the form of gas. 

All the substances resulting from the dif- 
ferent transformations we have noticed, 
contain carbon, hydrogen and oxyyen, 
and ncthing else, and their proportion of 
each is represented as follows:. Starch, 
C. 12, H. 10, O. 16; Dextrine, C. 6, H. 10, 
O. 5; Glucose or Grape Sugar, C. 12, H. 12. 
O. 12; Alcohol, C. 4, H. 6,0. 2. The letters 
C. H. and O. are respectively the initials of 
carbon, hydrogen and oxygen, and the fig- 
ures represent the proportion of each. The 
union of these three gasses in different pro- 
portions, forms hundreds of compounds as 
dissimilar as are the original starch in the 
grain and the resultant alcohol. But starch 
is not alcohol nor is a’cohol as such, con- 
tained in the starch. Alcohol as such, isa 
new substance, the result of fermentation 
or decay. It existed in the starch as car- 
bon, hydrogen and oxygen, and it would 
be just as consistent to say that all the nu- 
merous substances composed of these three 
gasses exist in starch, dextrine, or glucose, 
as to say that alcohol does. 

After the vinous or alcoholic fermenta- 
tion is passed, the alcohol is mixed with 
numerous other substances, the principal 
one of which is water, for water, air and 
heat are al! essential to fermentation. To 
obtain the alcohol the mixture musat be 
changed to vapor by the application of 
heat, and alcohol being lighter than water, 
its specific gravity being 0,838, and the wa- 
ter 1,000, changes the vapor first and if 
passed through a spiral tube called a worm 
which is immersed in cold water, it con- 
denses and the a'cohol is secured. On ac- 
count of its afinity for water, several dis- 
tillations are required to obtain the alcohol 
approximately pure. Alcoholic liquors 
take various names according to the sub- 
stances which produce them. That dis- 
tilled from wine is called brandy; that from 
molasses, rum; that produced from corn 
and grain, whiskey ; that from rice, arrack, 
&c. We have said that alcohol does not 
exist in nature; neither can it be produced 
by any other means than fermentation of 
organic substances. One might suppose 
that, inasmuch as we are able to analyze it 
and learn with eertainty its constituent ele- 
ments, a anion of the three gasses of which 
it is composed in the right proportion, 
would produce it; but, although each of its 
constituent elements may be obtained sep- 
arately, they cannot be combined in the 
labratory to form alcohol. It is so witha 
‘vast number of other compounds; analysis 
is easy but synthesis difficult, and in many 
cases impossible. 

The chemical properties of alcohol have 
‘already been described to some extent. Its 
affiaity for water is so great that it absorbs 
‘it from the atmosphere. It is a solvent of 
‘all the gum resins, and hence is very use- 
ful in the arts. In the labratory it is val- 
‘uable for prolusing heat, ites combustion 
belng complete. Upon the human system 

‘le both stimalant and narcotic, but ac 





cording to the authority of Drs. Smith and 
Carpenter, and of Lallemand, Duroy, Pe- 
crin and many other distinguished physiol- 
ogists, itcan in no sense be considered a 
afood. It is neither transformed, assimi- 
lated nor destroyed in the living crganism, 
but passes out of the stomach in precisely 
the same condition that it entered it. In 
the healthy system it is an inteloper, pass- 
ing in and out asa foreign substance, ac- 
complishing no good purpose and liable to 
do an immense amount of harm. 

Alcohol as such, was not known to the 

ancients, although people have abused 
themselves by the use of alcoholic stimu- 
lants almost from the earliest history of the 
race. The fermented juices of fruits par- 
ticularly ef the grape, was the form in 
which it was used by the ancients, but dis- 
tilled spirits were unknown until discov- 
ered and called by its present name, by an 
Arabian pbysician less than a thousand 
years ago. The discovery was speedily 
heralded throughout the civilized world, 
and for a time it was supposed that the true 
elixir of life had been found. Young peo- 
ple thovght they could drink it and never 
grow old, and the old believed that by its 
use they could become young again. It 
was regarded as the greatest gift of God to 
man, and therefore priceless. For centu- 
ries afterwards drunkenness prevailed 
throughout Europe to an alarming extent 
in the court, among the nobility and among 
the masses. Venders of the poison in Eng- 
land three centuries ago, are said to have 
kept notices posted about their premises 
that they would sell liquor to get drunk 
upon and straw to sober off on, all fora 
penny. 
While other nations have indulged in the 
use of distilled Iquors until there is an al- 
most universal sentiment that its discovery 
was the greatest misfortune that ever befel 
the race, the Arabs by whom it was dis- 
covered, have ever been a comparatively 
temperate people. When first distilled by 
them, alcohol was only used as a cosmetic 
to beautify the complexion. Distilled 
liquors were brought to this country in the 
Mayflower, and for two hundred years 
thereafter, their use was regarded as essen- 
tial to health. Ministers preached and ora- 
tors harangued under their exhilerating in- 
fluence, and a child could neither be born 
nor christened without their use. On all 
occasions public and private, nothing could 
be complete or properly rounded off, with- 
out a liberal supply of the inebriating fluids. 
At this time and from our standpoint, we 
look back with wonder and amaze at the 
weaknesses and heresies of our ancestors 
upon the subject of temperance and prohi- 
bition, but little more than half a century 
ago. 
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The Pig in Agriculture. 


The terms pig and hog have ever been 
the synonyms of filth. To say that sucha 
one was dirty as a pig or nasty as a hog, or 
that sucha place as filthy as a hog-pen, 
have always been ued as phrases to express 
an extreme degree of uncleanliness. The 
Jews who despised not only his habits but 
his flesh, called a swine an “unclean 
beast,” and Gentiles, while they enjoy 
feasting upon a savory dish of pork, con- 
tinus to-apply to him the old-time uncom- 
plimentary epithet. He has been regarded 
not only as the most degraded of domestic 
animals, but as having the lowest propen- 
sities of all quadrupeds; as possessed of a 
nature wholly and hopelessly depraved, 
luxuriating in the filthiest of food, and de- 
lighting to wallow in the dirtiest of mire. 
This unfortunate reputation has clung to 
him from generation to generation, until 
almost every one takes it for granted, and 
hence, no efforts have ever been made to 
correct his habits and elevate him in the an- 
imal scale. 

But notwithstanding his unenviable rep- 
utation for cleanliness, it only requires a 
little thought and critical examination, to 
force the conclusion tha‘ in agriculture the 
pig is entitled toa high place among do- 
mestic animals. Neither sheep nor cattle 
will produce the same amount of meat from 
the same amount of food, as the pig, the 
difference being more than sufficient to 
make up for the difference in price, and as 
a machine for transforming our corn and 
potatoes into marketable meat, the pig has 
no equal. Seven pounds of corn, it is esti- 
mated, will make a pound of pork, and it 
follows therefore, that it will cost seven 
times as much to export the corn in the 
raw as it will when converted into pork, 
while a hundred pounds of pork will bring 
more in the great central markets of the 
country than seven hundred pounds of 
corn. The saving in the freight alone 
amounts to a very fair profit on the invest- 
ment. 

Another point in favor of the pig in ag- 
riculture, for we are only speaking of him 
in that sense now, is the fact that when 
pork is sold from the farm, it carries only 
about half as much of the valuable constit- 
uents of the soil, as beef or mutton. The 
pig when well fattened contains only about 
three-fourths as much of the mineral ele- 
ments of the soil as the same number of 
pounds of beef, and less than two-fifths as 
much nitrogen, one of the most essential 
and costly elements of plant food. This is 
a strong argument in favor of swine-raising 
on the farm, and scarcely less so is the fact 
that the pig, if furnished with proper ma- 
terials, will supply more and better dress- 
ing.than any other domestic animal, and 
herein is his uncleanly habit turned to 
good account. The pig also converts into 
marketable meat a large amount of refuse 
from the kitchen and dairy which would 
otherwise be lost. The pig digests his food 
more readily and more perfectly than any 
other domestic animal, and this in part ac- 
counts for the fact that he is a more eco- 
nomical producer. Dr. Lawes found by 
careful experiment that the pig stored up 
in the production of meat, 20 per cent. of 
the dry food it consumed, while sheep and 
cattle stored up only about 8 to 10 per cent. 

It is even denied by some that the pig by 
nature isa filthy animal. Dr. Ballard of 
England, adopts the oppesite of the popu- 


his skin, and because no other mode of 





able, but grows fat more speedily than if 
left to clean himself in his own way. 

The Doctor also contends that garbage is 
not food the pig selects by preference. In 
fact, a pig which has been fed for any time 
on sweet food will turn away from sour and 
disgusting food. If left to pick up his liv- 
ing where he can find it, he will eat any- 
thmg that is eatable, but even will eat 
acorns, fallen fruits, or roots, in preference 
to garbage; and human beings in similar 
straits will act precisely the same way. It 
may be economical, and perhaps even de- 
sirable, to convert into pork matters which 
can in no other yay, orin no way more 


gin to think. But be ‘oe and I’ll try to 
bring a lesson out of it. 

What is plant food? Something that 
plants can eat. They eat phosphoric acid. 
Well now, phosphoric is plant food. There 
is phosphoric in the soil. Therefore there 
is plant food in the soil. That sounds logi- 
cal does it not? Let us not be too fast. It 
makes a difference to us whether a potato 
is cooked or raw, if we desire it for food, so 
it makes a difference with plants in what 
form phosphoric acid comes to them. They 
must have itin an available form. Phos- 
phoric may be in the soil, but not be avail- 
able. So when I say that plant food is ex- 
hausted from a soil, I mean that there are 
no msterials there that the plant can use 
for food. Now that is a serious state of af- 
fairs. Butis itso serious as this? Must a 








convenient, be made subservient to the sub- 


farmer always carry out to his crops all the 
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we can of her methods of working, that we 
may simply further her plans. In other 
words, we should know in what way she 
makes plant food from the materials at her 
disposal. 

Although we do not know all natures in- 
tricate methods of working, we are in pos- 
session of some general principles, and 
facts of observation that will helpus. I 
suppose the most active agent in nature 
that is at work for the farmer is the oxygen 
of the air. Oxygen has powerful chemical 
action. It will corrode a nail. Animal and 
vegetable matters left to its action are soon 
consumed. It is continually at work build- 
ing up and tearing down. This oxygen ‘s 
continually at work on the soil with its 
covoding action, eating away at it and con- 
veriiag it into such forms that the roots of 
the plants can use them. We talk 
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soil. Now the more of this wecan gather 
as it is being developed and get into a farm 


valuable will be the results of our efforts. 
[ suppose there is no doubt but that clover 
will catch and store up this food to a larger 
extent than any other plant grown on the 
farm. Clover can live and grow when 
wheat would refuse to develope. And the 
wonder is that it will do so, for it contains 
in its structure avery large percentage of 
the valuable elements. So if we grow clo- 
ver, feed the bay to the cattle and plow up 
and decompose the roots in the soil we have 
got our plant food into a working condi- 
tion. That which roes to the barn is ave 


can be returned to the land, and that which 
is in the roots can easily be utilized by a 
wheat crop ifthe crop be grown on the 
fos : “3 
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IMP. HANDSOME III. 


sistence of mankind. and the pig is perhap: 
properly utilized in this manner. Our ozly 
desire is to vindicate bis character as a 
cleanly feeder, if only he has the chance of 
cleanly feeding vouchsafed him. 








American Herd Book. 


The editors of the American Herd Book 
are now ready to receive pedigrees for vol- 
ume nineteen of this long established and 
valuable work. The entries for this volume 
will close on the first of December next. 
and pedigrees should be sent in without de- 
lay. Itis especially important that begin 
ners should send ia early as their pedigrees 
are often incomplete and require carefu’ 
examination and sometimes correction. It 
should be borne in mind that pedigrees 
must trace in all crosses to important cows 
or stock recorded in the English or Amer- 
ican Herd Book. . 

The entry fee is $1.00 for each pedigree 
to be sent with such pedigree. The follow- 
ing particulars are required to make up # 
pedigree, and none of them should be left 
out. 1. State whether the animal to be re- 
corded is a bull or a cow. 2. Give its rame 
3. Itscolor. 4 Itsdateof birth. 5. Name 
and P. O. address of its breeder. 6. Name 
and P. O. address of the person from whom 
the present owner purchased such snimal 
7. Name and P. O. address of its presen 
owner. 8. Name and number of the sire o! 
the animal. 9. Full pedigree of its dam, 
exactly a3 you received it. 10. Volume and 
page of dam’s record, if known. 11. If the 
animal to be recorded is dead, give its date 
of death, and if itis a female and has pro- 
duced calves, give the date of birtb, color, 
name, sire, and breeder of each calf, if such: 
information is obtainable. 

The pedigress when male out should be 
forwarded to Allen & Bailey, editors, No. 
1192 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Acknowledgements. 


The monthly Bulletin of the American 
Jersey Cattle Club for August, is at hand, 
and contains proof sheets of pedigrees as 
follows: Bulls Nos. 3861 to 3940; cows 
Nos. 8401 to 8520. It is published at No 
130 Water St., New York, and edited by 
Geo. E. Waring, Jr., and Thos. J. Hand. 

Our thanks are due to Alfred Gray, Esq.. 
Secretary, fora copy of the Biennial Re- 
port of the Board of Agriculture of the 
State of Kansas for the years 1877-8, a large 
finely got up volume and filled with valua- 
ble statistical and other agricultural matter. 


The September number of the American 
Journal of Science and Arts is received, 
and has a valuable table of contents. The 
leading article is entitled ‘‘The Pertinacity 
and Predominance of Weeds, by Prof. Asa 
Gray. Eight other articles with Intelli- 
gence upon Chemistry, Geology, Miner- 
alogy and Botany make up the number. 

We are indebted to the Commissioner of 
Agriculture for a copy of the General Index 
of the Agricultural Reports of the Patent 
Office and of the Department of Agricul- 
ture—a very convenient volume. 














Communications. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
The Natural Supply of Plant Food. 


Read at the Meeting of the Boardof Ag- 
riculture, recently held at Devenysville. 


BY PROF. W. H. JORDAN. 


The two paramount questions for the far- 
mers of Washington county, for farmers 
everywhere, are: How to feed plants, and 
how to feed animals? How te feed plants is 
the most intricate problem, the most impor- 
tant, but unfortunately the one about w 
we know least. Plants eat. They consume 
food. They are stationary beings, and yet 
from the soilin which their roots are im- 
bedded, and the air thatis wafted t» their 
fol they manage to gather something 
causes them to grow; ani within 











ws luxuriant crops unaided we call a 
fertile soil. Such asoil has much 
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BERR SHIRE sows. 
Property of T. L. Miller, Beecher, Ill. 


food they use in the future, provided he has 
one of these exhausted fields? In the past, 
nature has manufactured plant food. Have 
we fields in which she can manufacture no 
more? Are the materials for nearly all re- 
moved from a soil that will no longer grow 
corn and wheat? If so we are in a sorry 
plight. Before attempting to answer this 
question let us get an idea what the materi- 
als are from which plant food is manufac- 
tured. It is an obvious fact that plants 
grow from what they eat, therefore their 
structure must contain the elements of their 
food. If we submit a plant to chemical 
analysis we discover from what materials 
it grew. And in brief I will state this, that 
we have investigated till we not only know 
what are the elements of plant fuod, but we 
know which of these the soil soonest fails 
to supply. We now know, if we know any- 
thing of agriculture, that if a farmer carries 
to his field plenty of nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid and potash in available forms, nature 
will in a majority of cases supply the rest 
of the twelve or fourteen elements necessary 
‘othe growth ofthe plant. The trouble 
zenerally is when a plant refuses to grow, 
it cannot find enough of nitrogen, phosphor- 
ic acid and potash. one or all that it needs 
for food. So now we can ask our old ques- 
tions in another form. Are not only the 
available nitrogen, phosphoric acid an: 
ovtash gone from our exhausted soils, but 
are these elements entirely gone? It is very 
~asy to dete-mine, chemical analysis will 
tell. Two or three years ago Prot. Alwater, 
of Weslayan University, Conn., had some 
wheat, timothy and clover. roots, dug on 
che College farm, and he also took samples 
of the soil in which they were grown. Last 
winter [ analyz°d these roots at the lab- 
ratory of the Wesleyan University. I also 
had occasion to determine the nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and potash in the soils, 
which [ did with the aid of a student. They 
were not fertile soils. Corn could not be 
grown on them with profit without the aid 
of manure. Inoneof these soils I found 
such a percentage of nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid and potash, that calculating the quan- 
tity down to tae depth of one foot, there 
would bein one acre of such land nearly 
6000 lbs. of nitrogen, 3300 lbs. of phosphor- 
ic acid and nearly 4000 lbs. of potash. Do 
plants need such enormous quantities of 
these ingredients that a luxuriant crop can- 
not be produced because it demands over 
6000 Ibs. of nitrogen or over 4000 lbs. of 
potash? Fifty bushels of corn with the or- 
dinary amount of clover would require 64 
ibs. of nitrogen, 31 lbs. of phosphoric acid, 
and 77 lbs. of potash. A little calculation 
shows that there is nitrogen enough in the 
soil analyzed to grow an annual crop of 59 
bushels of corn for ninety years, phosphor- 
ic acid enough for one hundred years, and 
potash enough for fifty, and in only one 
foot of depth with several feet yet to come. 
Dr. Voelcker, feurnd that one acre of soil, 
probab'y a fertile one, contained down to 
the depth of eighteen inches eleven thou- 
sand lbs. of phosphoric acid and 6500 
ibs. of nitrogen. Sucha soil as that, con- 
tained in the first six inches enouzh phos- 
phoric acid to produce two hundred and 
forty-seven average crops of wheat. Well 
what isthe trouble when such enormous 
quantities of material do furnish an abund- 
ant supply of plant food? Probably no soil 
is lacking inthe materials needed in the 
manufacture of the food of plants. An ex- 
hausted soilis simply one which the man- 
ufactured products are taken. 


And now another question comes to us, 
yes, more than one. Can we help nature in 
this process of manufacturing plant food? 
And if 30, which is better, to do this or de- 
pend largely on commercial fertilizers and 
yard manure? Doubtless wedo and must 
depend upon both natural and artificial 
zources, but I wish to indicate in what we 
may get hold of a large quantity of the nat- 
ural supply. Ihave said that nature has 
manufactured plant food. I say she is do- 
ing it now evenin our sterile fields. Sup- 
pose we take an unmanured field and sow 
it to oats. If itis a decent field we should 
get a small crop, very small it may be. Let 
us continue sowing to cats without adding 
manure. We should probably get a small 
crop each year, at least on moist soils. It 
migbt not pay for sowing but we should get 
something. Now the first year there was 
not enough plant food in the soil to grow a 
decent crop of oats, yet after these grew 
the soil could the next year some how seem 
to grow another little crop, and so on per- 
haps for several years. And here it is the 
soil seems to have the power of supplyio 
from itself a certain amount of plant f 
each year. Some soils havea much more 
rapid rate of supply than others, one 5 
plying only enough to grow a few we 
and another like Mr. Lawes wheat field in 
England, being able to grow 16 1-2 bush- 


no manure of any kind being added. 
was strong soil to be sure, such as few pos- 


mean yearly rate of supply of plant food. 
This food comes in part from the air, but 
more largely from the elements of the soil. 
Now I wish to make this statemént, and I 
think no one will quarrel witn me for mak- 
ing it. The real source of plant food must 
be the materials by any dormant in the soil. 
We make yard manure, and we should 
make all we can, one may buy commercial 

and always do s0 


sess, but the best soils in Maine have no/| potas 


about the surface of a rich weathering: 
What does this mean? Simply that the 
oxygen, carbonic acid and water of the air 
and disiuteg ating its surface and the 
products of the tearing down process are 
washed away. You know certaia kiads of 
rock that come from the quarry are not fit 
to use for building purposes. The surface 
soon stains and the ma‘erial crumbles. 
Well in the same way oxygen may act on 
the materials of the soil. We have now 
arrived at a point when wecan be under- 
stood if we make the statement that the 
more freely the oxygen can get access to 
the particles of soil, the greaterthe amount 
of disintegration. This oxygen causes the 
slow combustion of the organic matters in 
the soil, andin this way produces plant 
food. Not only this. You know that 
when fire is burning in the stove, large 
quantities of carbon are given off, a gas 
that is present in atmosphere at all times 
and in all places. Let us pass a stream of 
the gas through adish of water until the 
water has absorbed a lotofit. If we now 
take the dish of carbonic acid, water, and a 
similar dish of clear water, and put in each 
a piece of bone, we shall find that while the 
clear water does not dissolve any apprecia- 
ble quantity. of bone that containg the car- 
bonic acid will. How shall I apply all this 
to operations in the soil? Well as I indica- 
ted there is in all soils more or less organic 
material that has come from decaying veg- 
etation. We call it humus. When ex- 
posed to the action of the oxygen of the 
air this humus sl »wly burns, aad thus car- 
boaic acid is evoived. The soil water ab- 
sorbs this gas and then becomes a solvent 
for the mineral substances with which it is 
in contact, and in other ways changes 
them, so that they may become more 
available tor plant food. The great thing 
then to do is to aid as much as_ possible the 
action of atmospheric oxygen on the soil. 

What is the first and great means? Till- 
age, [ answer, thorough and constant til- 
lage. Joseph Harris, is right when he 
makes the Dr. say that tillage is manure. 
Now let me emphasize the importance of 
thorough tillage. Wearetoo aptto think 
of the supply of manure as coming from 
vur farm yard or manufactory. Tillage is 
teo apt to mean to us simply a means of 
keeping down weeds, and if rendering the 
soil lignt in order to more easily werk it 
But I say it has a far deeper and more im- 
portant meaning. It developes the plant 
food of the soil. Do you not see how by 
stirring up and turning over the soil it has 
a much greater chance of weathering? Do 
you not see tha* by rendering a heavy com- 
pact soil lighter and more porous, the oxy- 
wen of the air can have more ready access 
and circu'ation among its particles? Then 
stir ove~ the soil and thus make plant food 
and thusincrease the yearly natural yield 
of plant food. But before tillage should 
come drainage, unless natural drainage 
carries the water from your fields. Why? 
How can you preserve timber? By immers- 
ing itin water. What is the effect of the 
water? To preserve the wood from the ac- 
tion of that great consumer oxygen. What 
do you do when you wish much or part to 
decompose and sweeten? Why you shovel 
it ont of its wet bed, and pile it up where 
it wil dry. And this is simply that the 
oxygen may act upoo it and convert some 
of its elements into plant food. The soil is 
porous. Its pores may be compared to a 
multitude of fine tubes extending down 
through the soil. It is with these tubes 
that the oxygen enters and then circulates 
doing its work. But suppose these tubes 
ave full of water. Is not such a soilin the 
same condition as is the wood immersed in 
water, or the muck in the swamps? Can 
oxygen circulate in such a soil? Most cer- 
tainly not. That fleld that is wet nearly 
all of the season can never bea very pro- 
ductive one. Its yearly supply of plant 
food willbe very small. Drain your wet 
soils I say. You must do it would you 
make them fertile. Build good drains too, 
those will save not only yourself, but fu- 
ture generations. 


O1 my way to Dennysville, I was talking 
with Mr. Gowell, the member from Saga- 
dahoc county in regard to summer fallow- 
ing. He had last year a summer fallow of 
fifteen acres. We mean by a summer fal- 
low a piece of landon which nothing is 
produced, but which is stirred over at in- 
tervals during the whole summer. Mr. G., 
teok that fifteen acres out of an old pasture 
and treated itin sucha way all summer 
and this year he had a good stand of grass 
on that land. He added no manure, and 
where did the grass plants get this food? 
From that lying dormant in the soil. It 
was developed by tillage. Lime may be 
used as a means of rendering available this 
immense: store of valuable material. Lime 
need not be added forthe purpose of di- 
rectly feeding plants. All soils contain 
lime enough to furnish what plants take up. 
But having stronger chemical power than 
bh and ammonia it may drive them out 








Jand while the roots are decomposing. 
Now I do not wish to commit the too com- 
mon error of recommending one method for 
everybody. Each farmer has his choice of 
purchasing his plant food directly, or of 
getting at it as I have indicated. Each one 
should adopt the most paying method, let- 
ting no one. however, neglect to till thor- 
oughly. With farmers nearour cities, or 
anywhere where quick returns are demand- 
ed, summer fallowing, or the use of lime 
and plaster with clover, would not be prac- 
ticable. But the farmer situated at a dis- 
tance from large centres, who has an ex- 
hausted farm to bring into a state of fertil- 
ity, cannot afford to neglect a trial of lime 
or plaster and clover. 

These processes are making a draft on 
the dormant capacities of the soil. If we 
operate in the way I have indicated and 
then sell our crops we are really impovish- 
ing ourselves, for we are continually draw- 
ing on our bank. But if we consume on 
the farm the crops there produced we are 
simply increasing our working capital. 
Neither is ita common sense method for 
us to take plant food from our soils and car- 
ry it te barn yards for it to be washed irto 
the nearest brook and from them to the 
sea. And here let me speak with all the 
emphasis [ am able against the abominable 
practice of throwing manure out into a yard 
when it will be continually leaching. Such 
a course is conducive to paaperism. Is 
there so little pregression in Maine Agri- 
culture as to allow farmers to continue that 
suicidal policy? Let them answer by build- 
ing water tight cellars and usiag plenty of 
absorbents combined with good vent!'a ion. 
Let them not despise the teachixgs of 
science and practice when both are in har- 
mony. 

"D> - oo 
For the Maine Farmer. 


Immense Strawberries, 


—— 


A Selection for the Fruit Gardens. 


The immense size attained by some of the 
newer stra vberries, must seenr alinost s 
| yth to many persons; and yet during the 

past few years a number of specimens have 
appeared at some of the Horticultural exhi- 
|bitions that have measured even eleven, 
twelve and fourteen inches sround. Lest 
those who are not familiar with the appear- 
ance of the larger strawberries should gain 
a wrong idea in regard to the form of these 
gigantic luxuries, | will endeavor to explain 
the plan usually followed in measuring 
them. As these extra large berries are 
never perfectly round, it is customary to 
measure them around their greatest circum- 
ference. Thus a berry that is said to be 
nine inches around will measure three inch- 
es across its greatest diameter; but only s 
little over aninch anda half through its 
least diameter, or from one flattened side to 
the other. Medium to large sized varieties, 
like the ‘Cumberland Triumph” or ‘*Mon- 
arch of the West”—whose largest berries 
measure from six to seven inches—are sel- 
dom flattened or coxcomb shaped. This is 
also the case with the smaller berries of the 
colossal varieties. Though these minor 
twelve inch berries are simply immense for 
strawberries, yet after this explanation I 
trust that no one will imagine when an ex- 
tra-sized berry is mentioned as being a foot 
around, that it must necessarily be round 
in form. 

The Sharpless. Though I bave previous- 
ly described this variety, yet as it is now at- 
tracting more attention than any of the new- 
er varieties, and as another fruiting season 
has passed in the meantime, I may perhaps 
be justified in calling it up to notice again. 
At present it seems to be one of the moat 
popular varieties known, and from present 
appearances seems to combine more good 
qualities than any other new variety. Its 
largest berries have measured eight and 
nine inches in circumference, while one 
specimen attained a measurement of a little 
over twelve inches around. The plants are 
usually vigorous growers. and thus far have 
yielded a fine crop of berries. 

The Great American. As there seems to 
be a wrong impression prevalent in regard 
to this variety, a few words here will per- 
haps be not out of place,though it is not now 
a strictly new variety. In its limited adap- 
tion to soils it is proving very peculiar and 
a great contrast in that respect to most of 
the finer varieties of strawberries. While 
on some rich moderately heavy soils it is 
doing splendidly, so that some of my cor- 
respondents would not willingly part from 
it, as upon their soil it yields some sp@ci- 
mens measuring from eight inches up- 
wards; yet on other soils it is of little val- 
ue. Persons on whose soils it did not suc- 
ceed were rather slow about reporting the 
fact, and consequently i retained its repu- 
tation for being a “‘first-class” variety long- 
er than if they had reported the want of 
success sooner. The successful ones re- 
porting more quickly gave us a wrong im- 
pression of its general adaption. It is how- 
ever, well worth trying in a limited way, as 
where it does succeed its immense berries 
from 25 to 75 





- 2, Seneca Queen, Henry 
s Advance, are among 
some of the finer varieties on grounds, 





where we can operate it at will, the more | them 


or shouid be, in a barn cellar from which it | 


flower 


) are preferable on account of 
their 


ving larger berries and more of 
the following year, yet the older 
method of using layers will, during Sep- 
tember and October, give equally as - 
success as they have in years t and are 
perhaps preferable to those who can only 
obtain their plant through the mail. After 
placing the plants upon well enriched 
ground, they should be hoed or cultivated 
sufficently often to kill all the weeds and by 
November should make considerable 
growth. The plauts may be easily protect- 





ed against the freezing and thawing of win-| 
ter uy covering tke ground two inches deep | 


nue Gi sisaw late-in i fall. Anothe 
method for covering narrow or single rows 
is to place two or three inches of svil upon 
the plants just before the ground freezes, 
removing it again early in the spring. 
R. T. Hares. 
Saugerties, on Hudson, N. Y. 
_-—E>D - oo 


For the Maine Farmer. 
Our Bountifal Harvest. 


It is cheering to the heart of every farmer 
to read in your paper of Sept. 13th, the re- 
ports from all sections of our State, of the 
flattering prospects of an abundant harvest 
this fall. With occasional failures in a few 
of our farm products, we have been blessed 
with good crops, and obtained a fair com- 
pensation for what surplus we had to dis- 
pose of for twenty years past, for which 
we feel disposed to render thanks to the 
Lord of the harvest for His bountiful gifts 
tothe husbandman, which have called us 
to live comfortably and keep square ac- 
counts with those from whom we procure 
other necessary of life. Still, but very few 
who have depended upon their farms alone 
for support have been enabled to lay up 
anything fora rainy day, or rather a year 
or two of short crops, such as were expe- 
rienced by the farmers of 1816 and °17, or at 
a later period, about thirty-five years since, 
when we had to import flour from Europe, 
and pay fifteen dollars a barrel, which 
caused bread riots in a number of our large 
cities, and grain warehouses to be sacked 
by a starviag populace, who paraded the 
streets with the cry of *‘bread or blood.” 

The question is, if the calamity of short 
crops should fall upon us again how can 
we avoid a repetition of the scences and 
suffering of former years of famine. The 
answer is simple: we must endeavor to 
provide in our prosperous days for days of 
evil; we must avoid extravagance; we 
must lock around and see if we cannot cur- 
tail expenses, both in our domestic circle 
and our municipal affairs. While we have 
had large crops and our farm products have 
brought remunerative prices for our labor, 
we found it easy to pay taxes for both State, 
county and town expenses. Twenty years 
ago we could sell a firkin of butter. or 
two or three cords of wood and pay a 
year's taxes; now we are compelled to sell 
one of our best cows or ten cords of wood 
to satisfy the demands of the tax collector. 

While the products of the farm bave fall- 
en more than one half in price, the daily 
pay of the mechanic and laborer have been 
proportionally reduced, the salaries of our 
school teachers, ministers and public func- 
tionaries, the fees of our doctors and law- 
vers have been kept up to the years when 
farmers obtained forty cents a pound for 
butter, thirth-five cents a dozen for eggs, 
seventy-five dollars for a cow, and six to 
eight dollars a cord for wood. Many of 
us have been trying to lighten our expenses 
fur groceries, etc., by combination in the 
Grange movement, and have partially suc- 
cecded, but there are other heavy draws 
upon our limited means which need our at- 
tn vo»), and it behoves us to give them our 
close s'udy. Itisanold saying that God 
helps those who help themselves, and it is 
the duty of every farmer who wishes to 
provide for bad seasons and short crops to 
look abvut him and see if the proceeds of 
his toilare not too liberally dispensed to 
the ron-producing class. M. 

Brunswick. 

“ED 6a 


For the Maine Farmer. 


Netes and Queries. 


According to the v.luations in use at the 
Conn., Experiment Station, a fertiliz.r like 
the one mentioned by your correspondent 
Jobn, would be worth about $52.00, pro- 
vided the ammonia exist as the sulphate, 
and the insoluble phoephoric acid be in the 
form of finely ground bone. If the bone 
be coarse and nitroger partly in an organ- 
ic form, the fertilizer would be worth less. 
Such a fertilizer would bo ofa high grade. 
No rule can be given as to the best fertiliz- 
er for any cro™ unless the weeds of the soll 


fertil'zer as ig mentioued, used in Couuer 
tion with some potash, would be a very safe 
one for corn, and yet might ro‘ be the moat 
economical one for your correspondent’s 
land. ‘ W. H. Jorpan. 

Orono, Maine. 

A Goop ANIMAL. While at Ivory Mosh- 
ers, at West Waterville, recently my atten- 
tion was called to look at a bull owned by 
him; and as he isa truly noble animal, I 
thought that I would give a description of 
him. This bull was three years old last 
April, the 17th; his color is red and white 
with nice bead and horns, and is a fine 
type of the full blood Darham in ail points. 
His girth is7 feet, and his height 5 feet; 
and mea‘ures from top of head, to peak of 
rump 7 feet and three inches. He is by 
High!and Duke, formerly owned by N. G. 
Lyford, of Belgrade, and isa Herd Book 
Avimal. His dam was by 
brated Waugh bull of Starks, said to be 
imported. She was a most excellent 
cow for milk. and her girth was nearly 7 
feet in common flesh. This bull is full 
brother in blood to a heifer which at 2 years 
and 7 months old measures 6 feet and 
ll inches. Mr. Mosher tel.s me that this 
bull bas only the common feed with no 
provender, and never had any extra care. 

orth Belgrade. AE. FauGur. 


the cele- 


Can you tell me where I can find some 
Java, or as it is sometimes called Black 
Sea Wheat, for I wish to get some for seed. 

Wesley. J. H. Grar. 





In consequence of the late heavy rains 
potatoes which have been dug within a 
week past are found badly rotten. In some 
fields of heavy land one-half the crops have 
decayed. The yield would have been large 
and of fine quality had we escaped this af- 
fliction. On light land the early varieties 
are much less damaged. Corn is ripening 
slowly for want of sunshiae and dry weath- 
er 


Brunswick. 








Recent Agricultural Inventions, 


An improvement in vertical reciprocatin 
churns has been patented by Mr. Josep 
E. Taylor, of Frankfort, Ind. It consists 
in the construction and attachment to the 
churn body of the beari:g for the crank 
shaft, and the guide for the pitman or rod 
which connects the dasher staff and crank 
8 

A machine for distributing manure in 
rows at proper distances apart aod in vari- 
able quantities, has been patented by Mr. 
Jeptha M. Chastain, of Gaylesville, Ala. It 
consists in an ingenious valve motion, 
which insures the proper discharge of the 
manure at suitable intervals. 

An improved device for attachment to 
reapers for binding the cut grain into bun- 
dies as the gavels are raked from the reaper 
Cake, is the invention of Mr. Daniel 

son, of a nag? Pa. It is constract- 
ed so as to receive the gavels, bind them 
with their ows straw and drop the 








Woman’s Department. 


For the Woman’s Depart ment. 
Strawberries. 








I was very glad to see the Editorial on 
strawberry culture last week. It was of 
articular imterest to me, for all summer I 
ave been agitating the subject of having a 
larger bed of strawberry plants set out this 
fall, and after reading that column Simon 
said he would help me prepare the ground 
the next morning. 

A vear agro last enrine T oh’qinad three 


iu NOL knowing Dow +o care for (hei 1s 
let them grow, only keeping the weeds out 
and the ground very rich and mellow. Last 
spring the vines had grown into a mat cov- 
ering the entire ground, and we gathered 
over eight quarts of berries from them. 
Simon selected a square rod of ground ad- 
joining this little plot of vines and forked 
the earth over, making it mellow and free 
from weeds. We marked the ground into 
rows three feet apart, and along this line 
he forked ina deal of dressing and ashes. 
[took up young plants from the old bed 
and set them out quite near together. I in- 
tend to lay pine boughs between the rows 
of plants to keep the weeds down. Shall 
let the vines grow intoa mat up aod down 
the rows, but shall ruthlessly cut all run- 
ners growing into the paths between. I 
doubt if this is the best way to cultivate the 
berries, but I think it will be the easiest 
way for me to take care of them. I have 
left room for plants of some other variety 
when I get them. 

We{saidjlast summer when we had a heap- 
ing dish of the great, luscious berries on the 
tea-table for several days, how strange it 
was, we, as well as many other people, did 
not bave more such fruit. They grow so 
easily and reward care so abundantly, and 
~ hardly one family in a country neigh- 

rbood throughout this county§ and 
haps I might say State, taste a cultivated 
strawberry from one year’s end to another. 

Grapes and strawberries! Ob, you men 
folks of the households up and down 
through this land, why wont you take more 
interest inthem? Just prepare the ground 
and put up trellises and see if your wives 
and daughters wont have delicious fruit on 
your table many days of the year. Grapes 
~~ grown 60 easily; they thrive like a hop 
vine. 

Four years ago a good Uncle sent me two 
little grape vine slips with ore single dry 
looking shoot from each root. ‘T'o-day the’ 
make almost an arbor in the garden an 
are fairly loaded with purpling clusters. 
We have cut the vines back each fall and 
lay them down, covering with straw. In 
the spring I tie them to the trellis, feed 
them once richly, and they live to grow. 

If we housekeepers could have our way 
I believe we should see more doors and 
windows shaded by green vines and purple 
fruit. The scraggy currant bushes and 
rank witch grass which bounds most farm- 
ers’ gardens, give place to healthy, well 
kept bushes and fruit trees. And cherries, 
berries ani plums so pleaty that the little 
children will not stand open mouthed at the 
sight of a monstrous strawberry and ask 
‘What's that?” or prowl over the orchard 
fence in search of green apples. Starviog 
for fruit but more often fed on pork. 
eo CLARISSA POTTER. 


Forthe Weman's Dopartment. 
A Brave Girl. 


I have heard some of the ‘Lord’s of Cre- 
ation” express a very poor opinion of the 
courage, presence of mind, aud ability of 
the weaker sex to help themee!ves in time 
of danger. But there are some honorable 
exceptions, one of which just occurred in 
Jefferson which I will relate. 
A young lady 15 years old, was unex- 
pectedly called to drive alone to her home, 
several miles distant, ona strange road. 
It was fast growing dark, thick clouds were 
rapidly spotting out the few remainio 
stars, and the wind sighed and moan 
through the trees. She hurried as rapidly 
as possible, hoping to see some familiar ob- 
ject before this increasing darkness bid 
them from her view. While trotting down 
along hill her horse stumbled and then 
fell prostrate across the road, throwing her 
on to the fender and wheels. Stunned and 
bruised as she was, she quickly extracted 
herself from this dangerons position. In- 
stantly comprehending the situation she 
sprang to the head of the frightened horse, 
which sbe firmly held down to prevent his 
struggling. What ehou'd she do? There 
she was alone on a night so dark that only 
eyes accustomed to the Carkness could fol- 
nag wey 


low the read. holeing a fallen 


me Wah Uyiig. Waoala. (hc muck dreaded 
tramp should come along? She listened. 
Yes, she could hear his heavy tread in the 
woods that crowned the hill. But no, 
*twas but the beating of her own heart. 
What could she do. She would try to un- 
harness the horse when he ceased his strug- 
gles, but alas! The deep darkness and the 
position in whick he lay readered it impos- 
sible. Help must be obtained. Looking 
around she saw a faint light io the dim dis- 
tance. Eatirely forgetful of trains or tie- 
backs, towards this house she ran with the 
speed that would have tired the muscles of 
some of our smartest boys. Faint, trem- 
bling, and almost breathless, she told her 
story to the gentleman who answered her 
knock, and begged him to come to her as- 
sistance with a lantern anda knife to cut 
the barness if —~ wy and then without 
waiting she turned and speed back to the 
scene of disaster. With the assistance of 
this kind friend they succeeded in getting 
the horse up after clearirg him from the 
barness. Finding that neither horse nor 
carriage had received any serious injury, 
and unwilling to cause her parents unnec- 
essary anxiety, she declined the invitation 
of her friend to spend the night with his 
family. ‘They reharnessed the horse and 
she slowly wended her way home. With 





the assistance of a be brother she 

stabled the horse an to her slum- 

ber. Marora. 
For the Woman's Department. 


Sympathy . 


Dear sisters of the Farmer I take a great 
deal of comfort in reading from time to 
time the varied sentiments of our column, 
avd Iam heartily glad there are so many 
willing to contribute their mites for the 
public good. But while we set down and 
write don’t let us forget to act, “Act within 
the living present, heart within, and God 
o’erhead.” Is there not some one in your 
vicinity sitting under a cloud of sorrow; 
some one whose heart is stunned and bleed- 
ing for loss of loved ones, that you can 
cheer and comfort by your sympathy? 
You little know my sisters the amount of 
good youdo by calling, and showing by 
your presence that you fee! for the afflicted 
one. Last fall I had to lay a precious 
daughter tn the grave, and kind friends and 
neighbors did all they could, but there was 
one that could not come to see me nor help 
repare my darling for her grave, but she 
elt for me. prayed for me, and when the 
first storm beat upon that grave, she Jay 
awake till the wee small for she said 
to me afterwards, I knew just how you felt 
and I could not sleep. 


that she took my care home an‘ it helped 
me bear my sorrow, somehoy did not 
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board and with the Old World crying for 
food, and the New World eager to respond 
to the appeal and demand, the volume of 
breadstuffs and meat traffic to be handled 
will be enormous, and will furnish employ- 
ment for every hand that is willing to labor. 
We should of course ascertain, if our pur- 
chasers have financial standing and are 
able to pay. Of this there can be no doubt, 
for we owe a large debt abroad in interest. 
on personal property, government, State, 
railroad bonds, and for purchases made, 
and to this extent we have here in advance 
the money to pay for the products sold. 
While Europe is much depressed and dis- 
heartened by the failure of her cereal crops, 
every observer of history knows that such a 
crises as the present have frequently arisen, 
and her ability has always been equal to 
the embarrassment. 

Great Britain which is the principal suf- 
ferer, can as she always does under such 
vexations, draw upon the savings of that 
class, which are numerous there, who are 
the holders of great inherited wealth, which 
is never involved in the fluctuations of trade 
and commerce. She will simply take the 
income of her invested wealth and use it 
to pay for the crops she did not raise, in- 
stead of adding it to her hoarded accumu- 
lations. There is no question about the 
ability of our purchasers to pay. Our pro- 
duction of large crops and the under pro- 
duction of the rest of the world, has caused 
the revival of all productive industries, 
some branches have of course advanced 
more than others; iron has nearly doubled, 
and wages which for the past six years 
bave necessarily been declining in order to 
prevent an entire suspension of business 
are slowly but surely advancing. When 
mills and factories were running at a loss 
to owners the reduction of wages of the em- 
ployes was inevitable, now with the stimu- 
lous business has received capitalis's are 
advancing the wages of Jabor in many in- 
stances as high as ten per cent. This is 
natural—there is no antagonism between 
capital and labor, their interests are iden- 
tical—they must thrive or fall together. 
They both profit by retaining prosperity, 
and they inevitably suffer by business de- 
pressions. The great universal, unchang- 
ing law of supply and demand regulates the 
profit of capital and the wages of labor. 

We have not called attention to the 
strongest aspect of the permanency of our 
improved condition. When the panic of 
1873 came upon us we were dependent 
upon foreign countries for a large share of 
the wares and fabrics entering into con- 
sumption, and even the articles essential to 
production in several departments. Then 
we bought thirty million dollars worth of 
the manufactures of cotton abroad, this 
year we shall not purchase more than one- 
third of that amount. Then we purchased 
thirty million dollars worth of the manufac- 
tures of silk, this year we shall not buy 
over five million of dollars worth. Of cot- 
ton and woolen clothing we shall import 
this year less than two million dollars worth 
against nine in 1873. Of carpets only three 
hundred thousand dollars worth against 
nearly five m'llions. Of iron and steel our 
imports have fallen off during this time 
fifty millions, and in textiles of all classes 
seventy millions. 

“Taking all the leading articles the de- 
crease of imports this year as compared 
with 1873 will be nearly one hundred and 
fifty million of dollars, and this deficiency 
has been supplied by the work of our own 
shops and factories. While the future for 
this country looks so full of promise, there 
are obligations resting upon every citizen 
which if fulfilled will give permanence to 
our prosperity. Of course New England 
and especially our own State has not yet 
felt the impetus which has been given tu 
business in the middle and western sections 
of the country, but it will surely be felt 
here. The people of this country are given 
to speculation and are too apt to be willing 
to do business on the credit plan. We 
should remember that we are in constant 
danger of carrying one to exces and the 
other to ruin. There is no security against 
the wild and delusive extravagance of bor- 
rowers and speculators, which if not check- 
ed, always produces in the end ruin, but in 
the common sense of our peuple. Now is 
the time of all times, when people should 
use the utmost care about contracting debts 
and practice the most rigid economy. If 
each individual will practice self restraint 
and prudence, the stability of our prosper- 
ity will be assured. 


Maine Farmer. 
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J ADVANCE, OR $2.50 IF NOT PAID WITHIN 
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Postage Free to all Subscribers. 

aar-A subscriber desiring to change his post-office 
direction or to discontinue his paper, must com- 
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name Willshow the time to which he has paid, and 
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We are now making up the accounts of 
subscribers tothe MAINE FARMER, WHO 
ARE INDEBTED FOR THE PAPER 
FROM THE YEAR 1874 TO THE PRES- 
ENT TIME, to be placed in the hands of 
ay attorney for collection. Opportunity 
will be given to all whe are thus in arrears 
to make payment to our agents or to this 
office, at our advertised rates on or before 
January 1, 1880. If delayed beyond that 
date the accounts will be left for collection. 


Collectors’ Notices. 


.C. 8. AYER, mt for the FARMER, will call 
mn . — is in Franklin county dur- 


October. 

.J. P. CLARK, our Agent, will call upon our 
aiken in nrecstook dur ng October and No- 
vember. 

. 8. N. TABER will call upon our subscribers 
in' Washington county during the month of October. 
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To Our Patrons. 


On the twenty-ninth of November we 
sball issue number one of volume forty- 
eight, of the MAINE FARMER, with a new 
and complete typographical outfit. The 
proprietors and editors are determined to 
spare no expente, or omit no effort, to make 
the FARMER, the best agricultural and fam- 
ily paper in New England, and more useful 
and valuable to Maine readers, than any 
other paper of its class, published in the 
country. All connected with this estab- 
lishment will endeavor in every way to de- 
serve a continuance of the generous sup- 
port, which for nearly half a century, has 
been given this paper, and to entitle it to 
the increased regard and confidence of the 
people of Maine. The departments devoted 
to farm and household economy, its digest 
of domestic and foreign news, its selection 
of useful and entertaining literary and mis- 
cellaneous reading, for old and young, will 
be carefully aud conscientiously collected 
and arranged, to meet the needs and tastes 
of its readers, and the requirements of a 
first class sgricultural family journal. 
Special detailed market reports will be giv- 
en, and the columns of the paper will be 
frequently embellished with illustrative en- 
gravings of animals, fruit, plants, and other 
objects of interest to our readers. The 
great expense we are incurring for the 
proposed improvements of the paper, ren- 
ders it necessary for us to commence our 
new volume with as large a number of ad- 
vance paying subscribers as possible. We 
have many names upon our list who are in 
arrears for the paper for one, two, three 
and four years, some even for a longer pe- 
riod. If our subscribers will but look over 
their yellow slips upon their paper and if 
found in debt, kindly send the amount due, 
while it may be a small matter to each sub- 
seriber, it will bea great aid to us, as the 
aggregated sums due amount to many thou- 
sands of dollars. A little attention given 
to this matter on the part of each subscrib- 
er, will be of infinite benefit to the publish- 
ers, and will enable them to give their read- 
ers in every way, an improved and better 


paper. 


<> o> 


The Business Boom. 


It is no longer an open question, but a 
conceded fact that a general revival of the 
business interests of the country has taken 
place and that the reviving prosperity reste 
upon a sound foundation, We should not 
deceive ourselves about our material inter- 
ests: over confidence is as injurious as want 
of faith; what we should aim at is an accu- 
rate knowledge of the situation. The ex- 
tent of our harvest in this country is so im- 
mense that it is hardly comprehended, and 
by many looked upon as fabulous. Take 
for instance the crop of wheat; a most care- 
ful, accurate and official estimate of the 
production of this crop for this year has 
just been made and it gives the enormous ° 
estimate of wheat raised at fivehundred and| AN IMPORTANT DECISION. We have fre- 
forty one millions, three hundred thousand | quently called the attention of our readers 
bushels, equal to eighty-eight million bar-| to the swindles extensively carried on in 
rels of flour, and worth more dollars than | this State by a set of sbarpers and knaves 
there are bushels raised. that ought to be imprisoned for life if not 

This yield is the largest ever harvested in | hung, and yet we do not feel that the farm- 
America, exceeding the result of last year|ers are entirely exempt from punishment. 
by seventy-seven million bushels. and be-| We repeat what we have so often said. Never 
ing double the amount raised in 1869. The} signa document without knowing its con- 
number of bushels consumed per capita in | tents. The observance of this rule cannot but 
this country is six bushels, now placing our | be productive of good results. The latest 
population at forty-seven millions, it fol-| swindle is in the sale of the pruning knife. 
lows that we shall only consume two hun-| These sales are thus conducted. A man 
dred and ejghty-two million bushels, and stops at a farmer’s house and tries to sell 
have for sale to foreign lands one hundred | him one of his patent pruning knives. The 
and fifty-nine million bushels. This leaves | farmer declines to buy. The man then of- 
us a larger amount for sale than the entire | fers to make the farmer an agent and give 
production of wheat in the United States | him a percentage on all the knives he sells. 
twenty-five years ago. Why, the wheat crop| The farmer accepts the agency and signs an 
of our country for this year, furnishes to} agreement of acceptance. The first thing 
every man, woman and child all the bread | he knows a note is thrust in his face for the 
they can consume, and in addition a sum in| value of a lot of knives purporting to‘ bear 
gold, which if distributed per capita, would | bis signature, and in almost every case, if 
give to every inhabitant exceeding three] not all, the farmer has had to pay the nete. 
dollars. ‘Twenty-five years ago we con-| In the Superier Court at Portland, before 
sumed four and thirty-five one-hundredths | Judge Bonney, a test of the validity of one 
of a bushel of wheat, per capita, and sold | of these notes was made last week. It was 
for exportation only seven-tenths of a busb-| shown thatin all cases the farmers had 
el per capita. signed the agreements to become agents, 

It will be seen that while this country | but denied signing any notes. It was also 
year by year produces more, we eat more| shown that the signatures to both notes 
and sell more, which means that the peo-| and agreements were identical, and were so 
ple cultivate more acres, or cultivate old | admitted. In all these cases G. Hagar, was 
acres better, improve their condition by a| the payee in four and six months. Before 
more liberal larder and save more. This | maturity Hagar invariably transferred the 
year it is estimated that we shall consume per | notes to some third party. 
capita six bushels, and still have more than} In the case on trial, I. P. Farrington. vs. 
one-third of our vast crop saved, to be con-| Meserve, Farrington was the bolder of the 
verted into money, with which we may pur-| note against Mr. Meserve, of Standish, 
chase other commodities. Take again the} which note Mr. Farrington purchased in 
corn crop—twenty-five years ago we raised | good faith, without notice of any fraud, be- 
six hundred million bushels—in 1864 we/| fore the note became due. This fact coun- 
raised nine hundred million bushels; this | sel for the defence, conceded, but denied 
year we shall raise fifteen hundred million | maker ever knew he signed any note, that 
bushels. We consume of corn twenty-six | he did not sign the paper presented, which 
bushels per capita, making twelve hundred | purported to be a note, and that as it was 
million bushels, leaving us three hundred | fraudulent and obtained by Hagar, by 
million bushels to send abroad. Take all | fraud, that defendant was not liable. The 
other crops, oats, hay, potatoes, barley, | Court ruled that the facts claimed by the 

; rye, buckwheat, tobacco, rice, cotton, they | Counsel constituted no defence, and accord- 
all show the same relative increase. ingly jadgment was given for the plaintiff for 

Our first inquiry is, have we a market for | full amount of the note with interest. Far- 
these great products? It is now known | mers will therefore see they had better let 
that the crops of Europe are practically | Pruning knives alone, or they will cut their 
failures. It is estimated that the shortages | fingers. 
in the various wheat producing countries of a 
that continent are so great, that the total} THRESHING MacHINEs. The “Little Gi- 
wheat production of the world will fall|ant Threshing Machine,” manufactured by 
considerably short of the usual average| Heebner & Sons at Lansdale, Pa., was on 
consumption, and it is this knowledge which | exhibition at the State Fair and attracted a 
has given the rise in all breadstuffs, and | good deal of attention. This Company is 
caused the unprecedented exportations of | now manufacturing a machine a day and 
the past six weeks. Europe must purchase | have orders for all they can make. 
somewhere, two hundred and eighty mil- 
lion bushels of wheat; now the only parties 
to sell are the United States, Russia, India, 
Australia, Chili and Canada, and all to- 
gether will fall short some sixty million 
bushels of the amount required. To some 
extent wheat will have to be supplemented 
by corn. There is no trouble about the 











natural position, thus making much it easier 
work for them. 


Citr News anp Gossip. Mrs. Mary 
Sayward Pierce, daughter of the Jate 
Jobn S. Sayward, and wife of Capt. Ed- 
ward Pierce, all of whom were former resi- 
dents of Augusta, bas been spending the 
past summer with her family at Ocean 
Point, and she has found time to write tor 
the Springfield (Mass.,) Daily Union, some 
interesting and spicy letters, descriptive 
of the life in summer on the Maine 
coast. Mrs. Pierce writes with fresh- 
ness and enthusiasm.——Mr. Israel Booth- 
by, the efficient cashier of the First 
National Bank, has purchased the double 
tenement house, north-east corner of Court 
and Sewall streets. ——Mr. Jobn Mitchell, is 
adding anell to bis residence on Bangor 
street.——The Old Cony Academy building 
has been cut in two and is being moved in 
sections by Mr. Luce, tothe lot opposite 
the Franklin Hotel, corner of Cony and 
Bowman streets.——Mr. Eugene 8. Fogg, 
has purchased of Mr. Stephen Branch, his 
house and lot on Summer street. We learn 
the price paid was $1850.——We regret to 
learn that Mr. Levi Hicks, so well known in 
our midst as the veteran brick maker is 
still confined to his house by illness. He 
has been ill for over a year, suffering with 
rheumatic troubles. His father died last 
week in Cumberland, at the greatage of 99 
years and six months.——-Mr. Taber Lyon, 
has been ona visit to his son in Aroos- 
took, and he speaks in the highest terms of 
that country. He says ifhe was a young 
man he would become a resident of that 
county.——Mr. J. A. Foster, leaves this 
week for Leadville, Colorado, where he 
will spend the winter, returning home in 
the spring.——Mr. James Bridge, brought 
to our office a pair of perfect tomatoes, as 
firmly joined together as were the Samese 
twins. The tomatoes were of the Canada 
Victor variety ——Mr. B. S. Farnham, also 
presented us with two pairs of twin apples, 
each apple was perfectly formed but joined 
together in pairs, atthe stem.——We are 
indebted to Mrs. Robert Fisher, of Ward 
4, fora beautiful boquet of fall flowers. 
—On Wednesday Mr. Howard Owen ac- 
cepted a temporary appointment in the 
Post Office, tendered him by Postmaster 
Hamlin. We know the public will be 
pleased with this arrangement and only re- 
gret it isnot to be permanent. Howard 
has served the public so long and so well in 
the editorial harness, that he possesses just 
the requisite qualities to perform the per- 
plexing and ofttimes nettling duties attend- 
ing a Post Office, to the entire satisfaction of 
the community.——-We _ were favored on 
Tuesday with a pleasant call from Mr. 
Horace Webster, of San Francisco. Mr. 
Webster has many friends on the Kenne- 
bec and although largely interested in busi- 
ness on the Pacific coast, his love for his old 
friends is still warm and he annually makes 
them a visit. He reports business improv- 
ing and gave us a good account of many of 
the old Augusta residents.———-Mr. W. H. 
Bigelow, special agent ofthe Poet Office 
Department, has gone West to look into 
some irregularities, connected with mail 
matter belonging te Mr. E.C. Allen. For 
a long time letters directed to Mr. 
Allen from the West, have been missing 
and Mr. Bigelow has been directed to give 
the matter his careful attention. ——Last Fri- 
day night, Augusta was visited by a severe 
frost, the thermometer registered quite low 
and at some points ice was formed. This 
week we are in the midst of Indian summer, 
the air is soft and balmy and it isa delight 
to be out of doors.—We are to have in 
November a rendering of Pinafore by a 
company composed of hame talent.—— 
Mr. George Stackpole, who resides at 
Church Hill, was killed last week at Bris- 
tol, Nevada, by the bursting ofa steam 
boiler, ina mine where he was at work. 
He leavesa wife and two children.—At 
the meeting of the Soldiers’ Monument As- 
sociation last week, on motion of S. W- 
Lane, it was voted that the monument be 
located on the land donated by Judge Rice, 
and Mrs. A. B. Farwell. Mr. Holway, the 
treasurer, reported $3,277 in the treasury. 
On motion of Geo. W. Jones, the following 
committee was chosen to take measures for 
a fair the coming winter, or devise such 
other means as they may deem best in or- 
der to raise the amount necessary to be ob- 
tained by the association to insure the com- 
pletion of its monument; Geo. W. Jones, 
Samuel Titcomh, E. C. Allen, Eri Wills, J. 
D. Myrick, G. P Cochrane, Wm. R. Smith. 
S. W. Lane, J.S. Hobbs, W. H. Turner. 
The selection of a design was postponed. 
—tTrinity Commandery, under command 
of most E. C. Samuel W. Lane, accompanied 
by the Augusta Band, visited the Sir 
Knight’s of Bath on Wednesday, and en- 
joyed the hospitalities of their brother ma- 
sons down the river. 

_————- 

AMopeL Barn. Mr. E. B. Thorn, at 
his residence on the Thomaston road in this 
city, has erected the past summer a model 
barn, which we visited last week. It is 
just east of his house, fronts south, 44 by 
60 feet, 50 feet high with cellar under the en- 
tire structure. The east side on the first 
floor, has a tie-up, where 20 head of cattle 
will f'nd commodious quarters. The tie-up, 
is 9 feet high, lighted by several large 
windows on the east side, sheathed, and con- 
tains trap openings to throw the manure 
into the cellar. It will be light and warm 
in winter and cool in summer. At thesouth- 
west corner of the barn isa large and well 
arranged granary, the rest of the west 
side is used as a hay mow; it will hold 100 
tons of hay; it now has in it sixty-five tons 
of as good hay as ever wascut. There isa 
scaffolding over the tie-up 60 by 18 feet. The 
cellar is entered by two large double doors, 
and every door in the building is upon 
trucks; the whole building from cellar up 
is ventilated and the ventilator on the roof 
has ahandsome brass vane. The building 
is all clapboarded, painted a light drab; it 
is ornamental and will be found very use- 
ful. Mr. Thorn, will build this fall on the 
north side of the barn, runniag east, a shed 
with double roof 70 feet long by 16 wide, 
and will fence in a yard, the shed forming 
the north line of it, 70 by 80 feet, which 
will contain a well of water. This yard will 
be entered from the cellar and the tie-up 
will have a walk toit. The building was 
constructed by Zenas Percival, of Uhina, 
and Mr. Thorn has spared no expense to 
make it in every way a model barn. He is 
the owner of four farms, containing 350 
acres, oxe-half of which is under cultiva- 
tion; the three farms can be seen from his 
residence on the home farm, which con- 
tains 90 acres, all under cultivation. Mr. 
Thorn isa thrifty, industrious, successful 
farmer. He has acquired a good share of 

“this worlds goods” by hard toil and he 

knows bow to save and enjoy his earnings. 

A New Firm. Mr. George Herbert 

Davis of Boston, has formed a partnership 
with Mr. M. W. Farr, and they will carry 
on in this city,a general insurance business, 
sucgeeding to the late firm of B. Davis & 
Co., under the firm name of Benj. Davis, 
Farr & Co. Mr. Davis is a grandson of 
the late Benjamin Davis, a recent graduate 
of Harvard College, a young man of high 
moral character and scholarly attainments; 
he will be an acquisition to society, and we 
trust and believe a successful business man. 
Mr. Farr has been an inéurance agent in 
this city and Hallowell the past fifteen years 
and by strict attention to business has been 
very successful. The firm represents some 
of the oldest and best companies doing bus- 
iness, and are entitled to the confidence of 
the community. . 





WE regret to have to announce the death 
of Lieut. Col.J. W.T. Gardiner, at the Oak- 
land residence of his brother, Hon. Robert 
H. Gardiner, in Gardiner, on Saturday last, 
In our next issue we shall give a more ex- 





A Mysterious MuRDER IN Maing. A| THE INTERNATIONAL WALKING match 
cold-blooded murder’ took place Saturday | for the Astley Belt, took place last week at 
morning in West Cumberland, about ten | the Madison Square Garden, in New York 
miles from Portland. Thursday and Fri-|city. The first match of this kindin this 
day 4 fair had been held at that place, and | country occurred months ago when an Eng- 
among the officers of the fair was Joseph|lishman by the rameof Rowell won the 
A. Low, aged about 30, a farmer, who held | belt walking and running 500 miles in six 
the position of forage master, furnishing|days. Then Weston went to London, 
the forage to all horses except those of ex-| challenged Rowell and won from him the 
hibitors. It is supposed that some of the/| belt in a six days contest geing 550 miles. 
tramps or idle fellows who hang around a/ This match was for the belt and gate mon- 
fair, seeing him handle money, supporedjey. The winner to have one-half of the 
he was in charge of the receipts, which | money, the balance to pay the expenses of 
must have been something handsome. Af-| the contest andto be distributed between 
ter the fair was concluded Friday night | the contestants, that wa!ked 450 miles. Thir- 
there was a dance and band concert in the} teen started in the race but only nine fin- 
hall of the village. Mr. Low, just before 7| ished. 

P. M., went into a tent with Mr. Prince and| The following is the distance covered by 
Mr. Shaw, the latter the treasurer of the| each pedestrian, and the actual time occu- 


fair, and counted out to them his receipts. | pied: a 

It is thought the conversation was over- H. M. &. 
heard through the tent, and that the sup- Berit, =~ ff & 
position of the murderer was confirmedin| flan” a 2 #3 
the belief that Low had a lot of money Suyen, on = 3 30 
about him. He had, however, but toac-| Ennis, 450 140 «(582 
count for it to the Treasurer. — oes 


After handing over this money Mr. Low 
went home, about two miles distant, dress- 
ed himself for the ball and took his sister 
to the dance. Arriving there at nine o’clock 
they darced all the evening, and at 2 A. M. 
Saturday they left for home. When they 
reached the house the sister remarked it 
was odd that the outer door wasoren. She 
got out of the wagon, went into the house, 
lighted a lantern and brought it to her 
brother, and remarked that all appeared 
right in the house. Mr. Low took the lan- 
tern and drove the horse and wsgon into 
the barn adjoining. The sister went back 
into the house and up stairs to her room. 
She removed some articles of dress, and 
then, alarmed at her brother’s non-appear- 
ance, she roused the hired man, who slept 
in the upper part of the house, and sent him 
to the barn to see what was the matter. The 
man found Mr. Low lying on the barn floor 
murdered. He had evidently taken the 
horse from the wagon and put him in the 
stall, and was then returning to the wagon 
wit a part of the harness on one arm and 
the lantern in one hand, when he was 
struck over the left temple with the pole of 
an ax and knocked down. A second blow 
was given with the blade, cutting a gash ip 
the right side of the neck, nearly severing 
the head from the body. The body lay on 
its side, the hand grasping the handle of the 
lantern, the latter smashed into fragments. 
Mr. Low was a perfectly respectable, 
ble man, liked by all. It was a 
cold-blooded murder. The watch of the 
murdered man was not taken, and his wal- 
let was left beside him with a half-dollar in 
it, all the money he lai with him. The 
murderer was evidently disgusted to think 
he bad been sold. 
An examination into the case shows that 
the murderer must have been familiar ‘with 
the premises. In passing through the 
house he must have known of and pulled a 
concealed string to lift the hasp of the 
porch door at which he entered. The ax 
used for the murder was a very sharp one, 
and to have selected it ia the dark was diffi- 
cult fcr a stranger as he had to reach over 
a pile of lumber first. A neighbor who had 
one of Low’s horses brought it into the 
stable about midnight and put it up without 
seeing anything suspicious. 
A wagon with two men was seen going 
inthe direction of the Low house bya 
neighbor shortly before the time of the 
murder. Another thing which indicates 
the familiarity of the murderer with the 
premises was that a door in the house which 
was invariably closed was found open, and 
as it opened noiselessly but squeaked loud- 
ly in closing it, is inferred that the murder- 
er left it open to avoid being detected. An 
interview with a neighbor elicited the in- 
formation that dissatisfaction existed among 
the family at the distribution of family 
property, but no suspicion rests on any one 
living at home. 

The funeral of Mr. Low took place at 3 
o’clock Saturday afternoon. Dr. Weston 
of Westbrook Seminary, preached the fun- 
eral sermon from the text, ‘“‘Is there no 
balm in Gilead?” A thousand people were 
present and three bundred carriages were 
counted. Great emotion was displayed by 
the audience, men weeping like children. 
The Cumberland Farmers’ Club, 60 strong. 
wearing sprigs of evergreen, escorted the 
remains to the cemetery, followed by six- 
ty carriages and a long procession on foot. 


Over seventy thousand dollars was taken 
for admission tickets and it is estimated by 
men well versed in sporting matters that 
at least half a million of dollars have chang- 
ed hands on the result of the race. It is said 
tbat the public interest in the walk, which 
from the first has been unprecedented, cul- 
minated during the closing hours. From 
early morning the spectacle in the Garden 
was exciting, and not till the lights were 
turned out could the vast crowd be induced 
to leave the scene of the most exciting 
and closely long distance pedestrian contest 
which has ever taken place. The whole 
thing has got tobe disgusting. Asan athletic 
sport this kind of pedestriauism is unworthy 
of a moment’s consideration by men‘ who 
take a sincere interest in the physical de- 
velopement of our race, because physical 
developement cannot be benefitted by phy- 
sical abuse. If it be reasonable fora man 
to risk their general health and general abil- 
ity to make themselves useful, in the absurd 
endcavor to do what neither God nor man 
intended them to do, then the pedestrians 
are doing excellently. As to the effects of 
the spectacle upon the multitude, it is only 
necessary to read the account of the affair 
as published daily, to understand how un- 
wholesome they are. 





THE Rev. Dr. Joseph P. Thompson, who 
died in Berlin, last Saturday, has long been 
one of the most eminent of American clergy- 
men. He was born in Philadelphia, Aug. 
7, 1819, graduated from Yale College, in 
1838, was settled as a pastor in New Haven, 
from 1849 to 1845, and then went to New 
York, to establish the first Congregational 
church in that city, the Broadway Taber- 
nacle. He was the pastor of that church 
until 1872, becoming famous for his elo- 
quence as a preacher and for his learning, 
especially in Oriental studies. He also, 
with Dr. Leonard Bazon, of New Haven, 
Dr. R. 8. Storrs, and Joshua Leavitt, found- 
ed the Independent, and to his efforts is due 
the establishment of the New Englander, a 
quarterly review, devoted to the interests of 
the Congregational churches. He resigned 
his pastoral charge in 1872 0n account of 
failing health, and has since that time lived 
in Berlin, giving his attention largely to the 
study of Egyptian antiquities, and was en- 
gaged upon a work on that subject. During 
his residence in Berlin, he has often been of 
service to his countrymen scj urning there 
and has done much to recommend America 
and American institutions to the people 
among whom he lived. He was ofien men- 
tioned as a suitable person for appointment 
to the German mission after the death of 
Bayard Taylor. 

IT 1s generally believed that a large out- 
lay of capital and considerable engineering 
skill would be required to create an inland 
sea on the African continent. After sever- 
al explorations, however, Mr. Donald Mc- 
Kenzie boldly asserts that by piercing a 
eand-bar three hundred yards long and 
thirty feet deep, an artificial sea may be 
created in the Sabara Desert, covering slx- 
ty thousand square miles. Communication 
osce established with the ocean, he thinks 
the in-rush of the water would create a nav- 
gable channel. The interior sea would oc- 
cupy the great basin of El Juvof, a depres- 
sion in the western part of the desert, two 
hundred feet in depth below the level of the 
ocean. . 
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ACCORDING to official data the total num- 
ber of the Hebrew race to-day is about what 
it was in the days of King David—between 
six and seven millions. There are in Eu- 
rope about 5,000,000, in Asia 200,000, in 
“Africa over 80,000, and in America from a 
million toa million andahalf. The pres- 
ent population of Jerusalem is given as 13 - 
500 Jews, 7,000 Mahommedans and 5,000 
Christ'ans. The Jews are classified as Ger- 
man, Spanish or Arabic Jews, and they 
speak the language of their respective coun- 
tries. Since Sir Moses Montefiore, by vir- 
tue of a large loan to the Porte, holds Pal- 
estine in lien, the Jewish population has 
greatly increased by immigration. 

THE famous Cheshire cheese of England 
is undersold by American cheese to such a 
degree tbat it is losing its hold on the Eng- 
lish market. Although the price of the 
best Cheshire at last quotations had fallen 
to 578d. per lb., very good American 
cheese sold at Liverpool at 1 1-4d. per Ib. 
It is a matter of complaint in the English 
agricultural districts that cheese making 
does not pay, and its production must fall 
offin quantity just as, says the News, the 
number of pigs resred in Ireland has fallen 
off in consequence of the low price of Amer- 
ican bacon. 





ALGERNON SIDNEY WASHBURN, & prom- 
inent citizen of Hallowell, died at his resi- 
dence on Monday, in the 65th year of his 
age. Mr. Washburn was ason of Israel 
Washburn of Livermore. He was the sec- 
ond of eleven children. His death is the 
first for many years among the junior mem- 
bers of this remarkable family. Of the 
eleven children eight are now living. Hon. 
Israel Washburn, who has served his State 
in the councils of the nation; as Chief Mag- 
istrate of the State.and Collector of Customs 
of its chief port, is the eldest member of the 
family, and now resides in Portland. The 
others, in the order of their ages, are Elihu, 
who for years was a member of Congress 
from Illinois and late minister pleni-poten- 
tiary tc France; Cadwalader, major gener- 
alof volunteers during the civil war and 
since Governor of Wisconsin; Mrs. Martha 
Stephenson of Galena, Ill.; Charles, late 
minister resident in Paraguay; Samuel, a 
captain of volunteers during the war, now 
resident of Livermore; William, now 
Representative in Congress from Minneso- 
ta; and Mrs. Caroline Holmes of Minneapo- 
lis. 

Early in life, the subject of this notice 
showed a taste for mercantile pursuits, and 
was engaged in business in Boston. He af- 
terward removed to Hallowell, where he 
was a banker tor many years, serving as 
cashier of the Bank of Hallowell, under the 
State law, and afterward of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Hallowell. The First Na- 
tional Bank went into voluntary liquidation, 
and Mr. Washburn thereupon retired from 
business. He has suffered from repeated 
shocks of paralysis, which unfitted him for 
active occupation. His wife, who was a 
very estimable lady. died several years ago. 
He leaves two sons, both young men of 
promise, who are completing their educa- 
tion at Bowdoin College. Mr. Washburn 
possessed a remarkably sunny disposition 
and was esteemed as a most genial compan- 
ion, a firm friend and a public-spirited citi- 
zen. 


THe Marine State Farr. Secretary 
Dennison has just completed the footings of 
the State Fair accounts, and the trustees 
bad a meeting Monday afternoon to audit 
them. The entry receipts are as follows :— 
Trotting, $1,200.00; horses for exhibition, 
$235.70; cattle, sheep and swine, $368.30; 
total, $1,804.40. This with the receipts, 
from ground rent and sale of tickets, will 
amount to $9,484.15. The amount paid out 
for premiums, $1,917. Other expenses will 
swell this sum to $8,500, leaving a surplus 
of $1,000 towards extinguishing the Socie- 
ty’s debt. 
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Or the immense number of cattle raised 
in Texas some idea may be formed from the 
fact that up to August Ist last, 165,500 head 
of cattle this year had passed Fort Worth 
on their way to the famous pasture lands 
of Kansas. In addition to these, 50,000 
more were on the road to Fort Worth. 
Yearlings sell in Kansas at $8 to $9; two 


Turs isa glorious week for the Fairs. The 
North Kennebec Agricultural Society open- 
ed their annual show and fair at Waterville 
Tuesday. There was an exhibition of neat 
cattle, sheep, swine and poultry. The 
drawing of horses ani oxen occurred on | year olds at $12; three year olds at $14 50; 
the grounds in the afternoon. The exhbibi-| and beef steers at $16 50. 
tion at the hall opened in the evening with — 

a farmers’ levee. Rev. Dr. C. F. Allen,| ParTRIpGE BROTHERS, our enterprising 
late of the State College, delivered the ad-| druggists continue making large additions 
dress. totheir stock of medicines and druggist’s 

The Old Kennebec Society’s Fair and| goods to meet the requirments of their 
Show is being held this week at Readfield.| largely increasing business. Low prices 
On the opening day, Tuesday, there wasa/and pure medicines are their mottoes. 
good attendance, and an unusually fine dis-| Their U. S. Gold Bitters and Remedies are 
play of cattle. Dr. J. W. North, Jr., of| gaining rapidly in popular favor on account 
this city, exhibited his fine lot of Jerseys, | of real merit as reliable family medicines, 
and Gen. W. 8S. Tilton added to the show/ rather than much advertising. 
by sending his horses, Constellation and 
Almont Burton. 
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NoTEs FROM NORTHERN PENOBSCOT. 
Mount Katahdin is as white with snow as it 
can be through the coming winter. Corn 
unharvested and looking green. Beans are 
in the stack. Potatoes are of excellent qual- 
ity but not abundant crop. The potato bee- 
tle finds warm quarters on the sunny side 
of buildings. The color of the forest leaves 
are changing to crimson, which indicate 
that cold weather is near at hand.—J. W., 











PREPARING FORCOLD WEATHER. Gould 
& Barker are now receiving a large lot of 
furnaces of all the new patterns and de- 
signs. Among others the “Peerless” —a fur- 
nace that has alarge sale and is giving good 
satisfaction. ; 





Mr. Jefferson Washburn, is trying to get 
an honest living in a small way by trading 
from house to house. He is a disabled 
soldier, formerly of the 32d Maine regiment, 
and well recommended as a wortby person. 





tended notice of Col, Gardiner. 


Medway. We bespeak a liberal patronage for him. 


KENNEBEC County ITEMs. S. Currier & 
Son of Hallowell, are putting in a very sub- 
stantial granite foundation for their new 
store and warehouse. It is to be 28x60| closed on accourt of diphi 
feet, two stories high.——The Universalist} James Wyatt Stone (colored) of Maine, 
societies in West Waterville, and Sidney, | was Saturday convicted of murder in the 
bave engaged the services of Rev. J. E. gy aed killing his wife at Washing- 
Clark, as preacher and pastor.——J. Edwin tee 
Nye’s, garden in Hallowell, boasts of a tree polateds Wane Ey - have ig 
g » ” " 
that gives a considerable crop of ripe peach-| cock county; Fred A. Lovejoy, Liberty, 
es.—The garden of A. H. Howard, esq.,| Waldo county. 
same eity cootains a fig tree loaded with| Upwards of 100,000 cans of corn will be 
fruit quite well developed.tWe learn | PUt up this week by Bridgton corn factory 
from the Waterville Mail that the New Elm- = 1 — inp — 
wood Hotel, is a fixed fact, the negotiations . 5. ey had stolen from his 
having come to a successful conclusion last a been oe -_ lead. 
week. By directions of the contractors, M.| Loss $25. 
©. Foster & Son, Smith & Meader, have 
commenced getting out the frame, and a 
big crew will be put upon all departments 
of the work, which will be so driven that 
the hotel will be ready for occapancy on 
the first of June, 1880. As finally agreed 
upon, the building will embrace all the ac- 
commodations provided in the original plan, 
and while an ornament to Waterville, it 
will answer the demands of the most exact- 
ing. The oldest stable on the ground is to 
be removed;"the other two are to be re- 
paired and fitted up in good style. The 
ground is nearly cleared, and operations on 
the cellar and foundations will be com- 
menced immediately. The same paper al- 
8o says, ‘‘Waterville mechanics have a good 
prospect for employment through the com- 
ing months, on the new hotel, but that is 
notall. Mr. M.C. Foster, (of Foster & 
Dutton and M. C. Foster & Son,) tells us 
that they now have under contract, in ad- 
dition to our hotel, 25 stores, 30 offices, 7 
large hotels, with considerable other work, 
and only one building is yet begun. He is 
ready to employ a hundred men, if they 
will go from home to do the work.”—— 
Mr.G. E. Crowell,of Man@hester, raised 36 
bushels of Lost Nation wheat this season 
from one acre of land. This land last year 
was planted with corn and potatocs. Dress- 
{og, common barn manure. Soil gravel!y.— 
Mr. J. S. Hawes, of South Vassalboro, 
shipped on Saturday two car loads of thor- 
oughbred Hereford cattle to Missouri. 


Items of Maine News. 


The town schools in Rangely are all 
theria. 





Mr. A. Vallier. proprietor of the Elm 
House, Anson, lost a horse by having its 
leg broken in the stable last Sunday morn- 
ng. 

A gentleman from Somerset Mills says, 
Oregon Nichols of tha‘ village killed eight 
ducks out of nine a: une shot. 

The Beet Sugar factory will start up with 
its rew macbivery between the 4*h and 10th 
of Oct. It will employ 120 men, and use 
up 200 tons of beets per day. 

The fall term of Bowdoin College opened 
last week with Freshman class of 40, which 
is a slight geia in number over last year. 


able expense. 
able to fill orders as fast as received. 


for $71,000 cash. 


spect of the entire community. 


hatching house at that place. 
George Wardwell, aged about 14 yeare 


the capsizing of a boat. 
covered. 





FOREIGN Gossip. Cetwayo bas left Port 
Durnford for Cape Town.——Gold to the 
amount of $4,850,000 left Paris last week 
for New York.—The St. Leger Stakes 
have been won by Mr. Crawfurd’s colt Bay 
Archer.——The stockholders of the Frank- 
fort and Hombourg Raiiroad have confirm- 
ed the transfer of that line to the Govern- 
ment.——Field Marskal Sir William Rowan 
is dead.——The advance of the main army 
of the British forces into Afghanistan is to 
begin immediately.——It is intended to 
hold a public meeting to denounce the Gov- 
ernment, in London.——Four business 
houses in Belfast, Ireland, have been 
burned; loss $400,000.—Six thousand 
slaves have been liberated in Cuba.—— 
Prince Bismarck has submitted a plan for 
general disarmament.—lIt is stated semi- 
officially that Prince Bismarck went to 
Vienna to judge personally of the good-will 
of Austria.—Prince Bismarck appeals to 
the Prussian electors to support his policy. 
—Henry M. Stanley has arrived at Sierra 
Leone from Zanzibar.——Sir J. D. Astley’s 
horse Fortitude won the Newmarket Han- 
dicap Race Friday.——Lrd Salisbury has 
promised the French Premier that he will 
endeavor to make Turkey cede Janina to 
Greece.——The Afghan Ameer has arrived 
with a large escort at the British camp; 
Cabul is in a state of anarchy.—Canovas 
del Castillo will probably be soon again 
Premier in Spain.——The British ship 
Langdale has been lost on the Irish ccast. 

THE conference between Prince Bismark 
and Count Andrassy has resulted in an 
sgreement that the German and Austrian 
interesta in all pending European questions 
are identical, and that the condition of Eu- 
rope is such as will leave no doubt that the 
two empires will be able to assert those in- 
terests peaceably. The corre:pondent of 
the Times at Berlin says the nature or aim 
of the supposed negotiations is still uncer- 
tain. The correspondent, however, thinks 
there can be no doubt that the expression 
of certain Russian newspapers about the 
occupation of Bosian and Herzegovina have 
contributed in a high degree to bring about 
a consolidation of the interests of the whole 
group of German-speaking people which is 
believed to be proceeding in Vienna. The 
unreasonable and monstrous; plans of Pan- 
Slavism can only be met by a firm and un- 
mistakable attitude of watchfulness, which 
is by no mans to be understood as an 
unfriendly one towards Russia herself. 
Prince Bismark, indeed, by showing, while 
waiting for the most desirable change in 
the direction of Russian foreign affaire, 
which is already so»«n of and looked for, 
that he is prepared f - war, takes the most 
effectual means to -e .1e peace. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the London Times, 
travelling in Sweden, speaks of the general 
well-to-do condition of the country. Each of 
a dozen small towns which he visited had 
its school house, its church, its newspaper, 
and most of them had their public garden; 
the streets were paved and lighted with oil 
lamps swung across as they were in old 
Paris; the houses were trim and neat. The 
people were a3 neat as their houses. He did 
not meet half a dozen beggars since he had 
been in the country. Even in Stockholm 
he saw no signs of poverty, while a crowd- 
ed opcra house, overflowing cafes and bril- 
liant shops betokened an easy opulence. 
There is a general level of comfort in Swe- 
den without any violent contrasts. The 
army and navy of Sweden cost only a trifle. 
The national debt is only $50,000,000, and per 
has been solely employed in the construc- 
tion of railways. All the children go to 
school and over ninety per cent. of the peo- 
ple can read and write. The subdivision of 
property is such that in the country the 
greater part of the population own their 
own farms. Near Gothenburg a friend 
pointed out from a hill near his house forty 
properties, thirty-six of which belonged to 
present owners, themselves the cultivators 
of the soil. 


defective highway. 


cession, without manuring. 


buildings were destroyed by fire, 


middle of October. 
Harrison is a good town for threshing ma 


in the town for a week or more. 


about five hundred hands will he employed 


cans daily. 


dred dollars worth of ribbons, 


of the stock. 


The furniture wa saved. 


building, $700 or $800 Insured. 


two. 





pounds. 


noon it accidenta'ly discharged. ‘The bal 


near the surface. 
tracted. 


for use, lying by the side of a log. 
tarrel h 
or two places, and the stock bad decayed 


sound. 


weck, for the first time in six years. Thi 
aged lady is a member of the Methodis 
Church. and is ninety-four years old. 


The ship Henerietta, Capt. B'anchard, « 
Scarsport, passed ia by Fortress .Monroe 


Fears had been entertained for her safety 


in Boston the day befure «he arrived. 
Both branches of the Port!and, city gov 


here are certain other portions to be pur 
chased, for which $9,000 were appropriated 
Bark Emma L. Partridze, of Belfast 





from Liverpool for Matszis, Sept. 10:h 


Cain. 


can save them. 


was net on board. 
Frank lett on the same day that he did. 


ing announcement that on and after Nov. 


second reduction made by the company. 
A well-dressed, middle-aged gentleman 


afternoon, with a little over seventy dollars 
ina sheep-skin pocket book. 


den. In the evening be reported to the po- 
lice, and claimed that his pocket book con- 
taining one $50 bill and small money, 
amounting in all to about $70 had been 
stolen. The pay have arrested a man 
named Bodwell on suspicion. 


Word has been received in Portland, of a 
disaster to the schooner Magnolia of Booth- 
bay, the latter part of August. The vessel 
encountered a severe gale off the Seal I[s- 
lands, had her fore and maingails carried 
away, decks swept andtwo men, William 
Smith and Jas. Stoddard of Barrington, N. 
S., were washed overboard and drowned. 
Capt. Elisha Doane, master of the vessel, 
was also severely injured, and barely es 
caped drowning, having been saved from 
nenag swept from the deck by getting en- 
tangled in the crotch ropes. 


Twenty-five hundred people attend-d | 
week the Lincoln County fair. It ae 
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AMONG the exports from New York for 
the week ending Sept. 16, we note 1,000,000 
bushels of wheat, more than 1,000,000 bush- 
els of corn, nearly 6,000,000 pounds of cut 
meats, 1,000,000 pounds of butter, over 3,- 
000,000 pounds of cheese, more than 2,000,- 
000 pounds of lard, and over 6,500,000 ga’- 
lons of petroleum. Of the $7,000,000 in ex- 
ports for the week, $649,953 were directed 
to London, $1,774,244 to Liverpool. $630,- 
978 to Antwerp, $444,045 to Glasgow, and 
about $250,000 each to Bremen, Hamburg, 
Rotterdam and Havre. 
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Tux sad fete of Miss Mary K. Bussing, 
a Brooklyn young lady who was run over 
and killed on the Northern New Jersey 
railroad, is another terrible warninz to per- 
sons who persist in walking on railroad 
tracks. She saw the train coming, but in 
leaving the track her foot became wedged 
between the rails and after that nothing 


er than last year. The race for Lincoln 
son Belle, in three straight heats; Brandy- 
wine second; Dandy third. Time, 2.55, 
2 56 2.55 1-2 Officers elected for the ensu- 


ident; E. W. Donbar, Damariscotta, Secre- 
tary; L. H. Winslow, Nobleboro, Treas- 


could save her. A large proportion of the a 
people who are killed while walking on ie : eee Tens was ae 


railway tracks meet their death from the 

same cause. Club ; second priz, o lass, A. 8 
Peak’s Island Club; rd >t ~y 

D. Donovan. Androscoggin; fi 

prize, J. F. Emerton, A 

fifth monev prize, E. 





One of the most remarkable statements 
comes from London to encourage our man- 
ufacturers of cotton. One of the largest 
agencies in Lancashire has during the last 


fortnight taken more orders for American 0. Vickery, Cushnoe Club. Sweerstekes, 
loth for India than it has tal ar | ee en SS gem 
second, . 


British firms. The Indian markets for 











Within the past year or two the town of 
Foxcroft, has built a quite a number of 
granite walls aud abutments at a consider- 


Dobson & Co. of Pittsfield, are running 
their woolen mill on extra time, but are un- 


The Portland Rolling Mills were sold at 
auction Tuesday afternoon to J. B. Brown, 


Edward, youngest son of Mr. Eimond 
Dale, of Limington, was shot dead, while 
out gunning on the morning of September 
23d. He wa: a young lad wilo had the re- 


Fred A. Patterson, Jr., of Wald», died of 
poeumonia on board schooner Nzellie, of 
Belfast, on a recent passage from Africa to 
New York. He was about 30 years of age. 
Hon. E. M. Stillwell, Fish Commissioner, 
is now at Mooselead Lake, for the purpose 
of making some arrangements «for the 


was drowned at Winterport, last week by 
The body was re- 


County Treasurer Burke is to bring a 
suit aga’n3t the town of Solon for i:j iries 
received by himself and wifes through a de- 


Almond Carver of Salem raised fifty-nine 
bushels of oats, on two acres of land that 
has been sowed to oats three years in suc- 


Dea. Isaac Eastman of Sweden, whose 
has 
brought Abram Gray’s farm, ncar his home 
place, for $1000, and will move thereon the 


chines, as no less than four were recently 
at work in it at one time, and all remained 


The corn factory at Fairfield commenced 
operations last Thursday and this week 


The whole amourt canned this fall will be 
about 300.000 cans, averaging about 26,000 


The millinery store of Miss L.S. Stacy, 
of Alfred, was broken into Saturday nigbt. 
The thieves carried away some three hun- 
feathers, 
gloves, velvets and other high priced arti- 
cles, carefully selecting the choicest goods 


A double tenement house in Brunswick, 
owned by Amherst Whitmore, and John 
Alexander, and occupied by Al xander and 
other families, was burned Friday night. 
Loss on the 


Mr. James H. Hamilton, of South Harri- 
son, is intending te doan extensive busi- 
ness at cutting wood during the fall and 
winter, and will probably put a large num- 
ber of hands itt» the woods in a week or 


Mr. Judson Briggs of Brownville, bas the 
largest stallion cult in Piscatsquis county. 
He was four y'a-s old tLe 3lst of Jast July 
and weighs fifteen hundred and ninety 


While Wallace Huntress of Harmony, 
was handling a revolver Saturday after- 


entered his left side, and glancing along 
one of his ribs for about six inches lodged 
It was promptly ex- 


Mr. Henry Hoar of Rangeley, while clear- 
ing a cut-down on his farm last week, found 
an old flint lock musket cocked and ready 
The 
rusted entirely through in one 


but the brass trimmings were all there and 


Miss Lydia Titcomb, an aged lady living 
in Farmington, was out of her hous: Jast 


on Sept. 19th, 70 days from Hamburg. 
and her owners had $30 000 insured on her 


ernment passed anu order to accept the gift 
of Deeriuge’s Oaks of forty-five acres, frow 
the owners, for the purposes ofa park. 


Maine, was abandoned et sea on the yoyage 


Capt. Partridge and crew reached Turk’s 
Island in boats, and were brought to New 
York Saturday night in the brig Tubal 


Mr. Peter McCallum of Portland, while 
coupling cars on the Eastern road at Ports- 
mouth Wednesday night had one of his 
hands jammed and badly mutilated. Three 
fingers were broken and the others split 
and torn sv that it is doubtful whether he 


Mr. Danning of Belfast, father of Frank 
Dunning, who was reported as being one of 
the crew of the lost sch. Helen M. Condon, 
says that he has information that his son 
The mate, who left at 
Wilmington, Del., tells Mr. Dunning that 


The Lewiston Gas Co. make the gratify- 
lst. the price of gas will be reduced to $3 25 
thousand feet, with a discount of 25 
cents when bills are peil promptly at the 


office. This is a reduction of 50 cents a 
thousand from previous rates, and is the 


from Turner came to Lewiston, Wednesday 
He had not 
been in the city many hours, when he made 


the acquaintance of a very agreeable young 
man, who enticed him to a sccret liquor 


success. The receipts are four times larg- 


county horses, purse of $50, won by Jeffer- 


ing year: Henry Ingalls, Wiscasset, Pres- 
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Items of General News. 


An interrational commission are takin 
measures to preserve the topography | 
Niagara Falls. 
A singular attempt to abduct Miss Emi) 
y 
Davis of » age sixteen, has just been 
A destructive fire raged in Dover, N. 7 
last week, involving a loss of $25,00), ©” 
Edmund Rice of St. Paul, has been p, 
inated for Governor of Minnesota too” 
Democrats of that S'ate. by the 
The business centre of Carrol] 
was destroyed by fire last week, involving 
6200 








property loss of from $150,090 to 

The largest sum ever paid for a hores :, 
England was $72,000, given by ‘the Du” 
of Westminister for Doncaster. ° 
A fire Saturday in Bolton, 
~ — = the sarees stores in town 
and two others pu down 

flames. Loss $100,000. "© stop the 


Walter Ross and James Ril > 
ed fora scull race on the ‘Thames 
Conn., Oct. 10:h, for $500 a side. ™ 
Wm. Claff was arrested in 
Saturday night with $1200 in coearnt 
5s on the National State bank of Troy = 
The election of Senator I ; 
being investigat-d at Topeha Kea” ~ 
Congressional Committee. “we 
Colonel Mosby, United States oo 
Hong Kong, will resign that ans at 
the first of December. Position about 
The Supreme Court in Proyij 
—— ry: appointed Robert Mirae 
son trustee the propert a" 
ah property of Mrs. Wm. 
The Naveja Indians have bee 
by the army at Sierra Blane oa — 
fight, lasting all day, the troops retired ? 
night with a loss of five killed. - 
The Prohibitionists of Massachusetts b 
nominated the Rey. D — 
ten é aniel C, Eddy for 


Joshua Gunn, a recent resident of 
water, Mass , lately from Brookiya, mt” 
has been murdered in bis house, apparently 
for purpose of robbery. His son is malee. 
ing, and is suspected of the crime. 

It is reported that Job Leon 
the Somerset Iron Works, Fal a sag 
Mass., has made $60,000 by the recent risa 
eco and AL consequence he volun- 

rposes to increas 

er e the wages of his 

A party of young men trom Dall 
Fort Worth while out hunting in the Pan 
a ry saan, were attacked by 

udians on the 11th, and 
a fight of two days. : meeenmenes 


Frederick Harvey at Muddy Cr y; 
attempted to kill his step-daughter” Thu’ 
day, wounded her in the head and neck six 
or seven times, then he cut his own throat. 
dyiog immediately. Religious insanity was 
the cause. 


Frank Edwards, accompanied j 
and child, and William Farnham rg bw 
Genesee county, N. Y., during a storm Sun- 
day, took refuge beneath a large tree. EJ. 
—  - t — navy] were killed by light- 
ning. ‘The balance of the party w . 
beef party were unin 

Daring a quarrel over some pro " 
qneathed them, Edward Decourel wat Pe 
day night shot dead by bis brother at Lamb- 
ton, Ont. @fter the deed the brother took 
poison, from the effects of which he is not 
ree to recover. Both had been drink- 

ng. 

Oe of the grinders inthe pulp mill a 
Passumpsic, Vt, weighing eee 1000 
pounds, exploied Friday night, scattering 
in all directions. One piece of about 250 
pounds was blown through the roof into 
the river. Only three men were at work at 
the time. All escaped uninjured. 

At Burz’an, Silesia, the wife of a farmer 
has been confined on three consecutive 
Sedan anniversaries, giving birth in 1877 to 
a girl, last year to twins and this year to 
another girl. Four children in a family 
whose birthday occurs on the same date is 
probably a thing unprecedented. 


Oa Sunday morning, before the fami! 
arose, Charlie Robinson, a son of Sohne 
Robinson of South Walpole, Mass., aged 6 
vears, shot himselfin the head with a pis- 
tol, the ball entering the ear and lodging in 
the head. His recovery is improbable. No 
cause is assigned for the act, but it looks 
iike a case of suicide. 


Father Hennessy of Jersey City Hights 
refused to conduct funeral services Sunday, 
over the remains of ex-Freeholder John 
O'Rourke’s mother, because more than 12 
carriages were in attendance, and closed the 
cvurch gates, refusing to allow the body to 
1} enter. The priest claimed that this was in 
sccordance with orders from the Bishop. 
After several of the carriages were dis- 
missed the services were allowed to pro- 
ceed. Much excitement was occasioned by 
Father Hennessey’s action. 


The munificence of the Duke of Norfolk 
as a Catholic is wonderful. It is calculated 
bat-within the past ten years he has ap- 
p'ied over a million dollars to bis religion. 
, | He has just undertaken to defray the cost 
of a new church at Sheffield, and is about 
t» build another at the east end of London. 
A child is to be born next month to his 
wife, who,as Lady Fiora Hastings, was 
s| wedded a year ago lest March with pomp 
t| 20d circumstances, Lord Beaconsfield be- 
ing & signing wirness, an: the Q ven being 
f| epresent: d by the Princess Louise. 
,| The magnitude of the business of raising 
-weet-scented flowers for their perfume 
, | -lone is indicated by the fact that Euro 
ind British [ndia alone consume about 150 - 
000 ga'lons of handkerchief perfume every 
_|vear. There is one great perfume distillery 
st Cannes,in Fiance, which uses yearly 
‘bout 100 000 pounds of acacia flowers, 140.- 
000 pounds of rare flower leaves, 32 000 
pounds of jasmine blossoms, and 20,000 
pounds of tuberose blossoms, together with 
+n immense quantity of other material used 
+] for perfume. 


La Gra: ja, the summer residence of the 
Spanish kings, is in the Guadarrama moun- 
‘nins, 3890 feet above the sea, 1470 feet 
-bove Madrid. and 30 feet higher than the 
‘op of Vesuvius. Philip V. built herea 
ealace and laid out gardens in imitation of 
Versailles, emploving his time from 1719 to 
1746 with such disregard of the cost that 
‘he gardens alone caused an outlay of forty- 
tive millions of piastres ($15,000,000 )_ In 
return for this enormous expense the King 
had, as he was heard to say, ‘his quarter 
fan hour’s amusement,” and the satisfac- 
ion of boasting a royal habitation higher 
vp inthe air and nearer heaven than any 
other sovereign in Europe. 

The business portion of the city of Deai- 
wood, Dakot. Territory, was destroyed by 
tire recently, about two hundred bulidings 
being swept away. The flames spread with 
such rapidity that many persons berely es- 
caped from the burning buildings with 
their lives, and thousands of people were 
rendered homeless. The loss by the fire was 
sbout $3,000,000. The extent of the iasur- 
ance bas not been definitely ascertained. 
Che London, Liverpool & Globe Insurance 
Companies of London are the heaviest los- 
“rs, but the amount is not known. The 
manager states that it may be $250,000. 

The Italidn Government is about to con- 
struct a large observatory on Mt. Altna. A 
-ite has been selected at a hight of 9652 feet 
above the level of the sea. The purity of 
the a'mosphere is 80 great at this elevation 
that the planets can be observed with the 
naked eye almost as well as with telescopes 
of low power through the thick atmosphere 
of towns. Venus, when shining alone in 
te heavens, casts a distinct shadow. This 
will be the second loftiest observatory in 
the world, the United States Signal Station 
at Pike’s Peak, in Colorado, at an elevation 
of 14,336 feet, being the loftiest station, and 
indeed, the loftiest inhabited building of any 
kind in the world. 


A fire in Carter’s Oil Clothing Manufac- 
tory a° Gloucester, Mass., at 4 30 Saturday 
proved disastrous. Their flammable nature 
of the contents—the fire being well under 
way before discovery—gave it a decided ad- 
vantage. Had there been a strong wind it 
would have swept all through that wooden 
section and among the wharves. The fire- 
men bad a rough time of it. The manufac. 
‘ory was situated in the rear of Main street, 
fronting on Rogers. a three story wooden 
building with French roof, Directly in the 
rear is a small brick building belonging to 
4. M. Burnham, full of fishing lines. ne 
roof of this was destroyed, but prevented 
the flames from spreading to Burnham's 
Block. The Eureka House, another large 
wooden building on Duncan street soon 
caught, then the root af the Gloucester Na- 
tional Bank, and the flames soon got 
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Or only slightly blow, 

When consed is work of daylight, 
And evening closes low,— 

In the twilight or the midnight, 
Comes trem the valley near, 

The sound of a switt, deep river, 
Whose measured notes we hear. 


Alway it is flowing onward, 
Whether er not men list; 
As when we watch not its ripples 
them the shore is kissed, 
And as qn the still night watches, 


e. 
I remember that when I hear not, 
Still it soundeth solemnly. 


As in the silent dark. 

Still do ite waters eparkle, 
Still, in its owing tree, 

It doeth its work, though unnoticed, 
Rushing on to the rea, 


And like a river there foweth-— 
Thouzh lighter, pasting sound 

The heariog of man is filling, 
Throughout the day’s long round, 

And we hear it not till some silence 
Ot spirit has over us come, 

Or a stronger current of feeling 
Bears it our hearts upon, 


Like a river there moveth onward, 
Strong and broad and deep, 
Underlying al) light commotion, 
Profounder than ape we speak, 
Behind, though unfelt of others, 
Not only deep but broad,— 
There moveth mightily, always, 
The love and purpose of God. 


—— 


Our Story Teller. 
THE RAGGED SOLDIER. 


The bravest are the tenderest— 
‘The loving are the daring. 
—BAYARD TAYLOR, 

Just at the close of the late Revolution- 
ary War was seen, somewhere in one of the 
small towns of central Massachusetts, a 
ragged sni forlorn-looking soldier comiog 
up the dusty street. He looked about on 
the corn-fields tasseling for the harvest, on 
the rich, bright patches ef wheat ready for 
the sickle, and on the green potato fields, 
with curious eyes—so at least thought Mr. 
Towne, who was walking leisurely behind 
him, going home from the reaping to his 
supper. ‘Ihe latter was a stout farmer, 
dressed in home-made brown linen trows- 
ers, without suspenders, vest or coat. The 
ragged solcier stopped under the shade of 
a large sugar maple, and Mr. Towne, over- 
taking him stopped also. 

‘Home from the wars?” he asked. 

“Just out of British clutches,” replied the 
man. “I’ve been a prisgner for years.” 
He rejoined suddenly, ‘Can you tell me 
who lives in the next house? is it yours?” 

“No,” replied Mr. Towne; ‘‘Tompkins 
lives there. That house and farm used to 
belong to a comrade of yours, as I suppose. 
His name was Jones: but he was shot at 
Bunker Bill, 
again.” 

The soldier leaned against a tree. 

‘*What kind of a man is he? I mean, 
what kind of people are they there?” he 
asked somewhat faintly. ‘:Would they be 
likely to let a poor soldier have something 
to eat?” 

“If Tompkins is out,” said Mr. Towne, 
“you'd be treated first-rate there. Mrs. 
Tompkins is a nice woman, but he is the 
snarlest cur that ever knawedabone. He 
isaterribly surly neighbor, and he leads 
her a dog’s life. She missed it marrying 
that fellow, but you see she had a hard 
time of it with the farm after Jones went 
off soldiering; and when my son came 
back and said he was dead—he saw him 
bleeding to death on the battle fleld—she 
broke right down, and this Tompkins came 
along and got in to work for her, and he 
laid himself out to do first rate. 

He somehow got on the blind side of all 
of us, and when he offered bimself to her I 
advised her to have him, anil am sorry I 
did it. You had better come home with 
me; I always bave a bite for any poor fel- 
low that has fought for his country.” 

“Thank you kindly,” returned the sol- 
dier; “but Mrs. Tompkins is a distaut—a 
sort of old acquaintance. The fact is I used 
to know ber husband, and I guess [ wiil 
call there.” 

Mr. Towne watched him as he went up 
to the door and knocked, and saw that he 
was admitted by Mrs. Tompkins. 

“Some old sweetheart of hers, maybe,” 
said Mr. Towne. nodding to himself. ‘He 
comes too late; poor woman, she has a 
hard row to hoe now.” Then Mr. Towne 
went home to supper, and we will go in 
with the soldier. 

**Could you give a poor soldier a movuth- 
ful to eat?” he asked of the pale, nervous 
woman who opened the door. 

‘*My husband does not allow me to give 
anything to travelers.” she said, ‘*but I al- 
ways feel for the soldiers coming back, and 
I'll give you some supper if you won't be 
long eating,” and she ee her eyes with 
her white and blue checked apron, and set 
with alacrity about providing refreshments 
for the poor man who had thrown himself 
in the nearest chair, and with bis head lean- 
ing on his breast, seemed too tired even to 
remove his bat from his face. 

“I am glad to haye you eat, andI would 
not hurry you for anything,” she said ina 
frightened way, ‘but you will eat quickly, 
won’t you? forI expect every minute he 
will be in.” 

The man drew his chair to the table, 
keeping bis hat on his head, as though he 
belonged to the Society of Friends; but 
that could not be for ‘‘Friends” do not go 
to war. 

He ate heartily of the bread and butter 
a cold meat, and how long he was about 

Mrs. Tompkins fidgeted. “Dear me,’’ 
she said to herself, “if he only knew, he 
wouldn’t be so cruel as to let Tompkins 
come in and catch him here.” She went 
and looked from the window uneaiily; but 
the soldier gave no token of his meai com- 
ing to an end. 

‘Now he Is pouring vinegar on the cold 
cabbage and potatoes. I can’t ask him to 
take those away in his hand. O dear, how 
slow he is! hasn’t he any teeth?” 

At last she said, mildly: j 

“I am very sorry to hurry you, sir, but 
couldn’t you let me spread some bread and 
butter, and cut you'some slices of meat, to 
take away with you? My husband will use 
abusive lanzuage to you it he flads you 
here.” 

Before the soldier could reply, footsteps 
were heard on the door stones, and imme- 
diately a man entered. He stopped short, 
and looked at the soldier as a savage dog 
might look. Thenhe broke out, in atone 
between a growl and a roar. 

“Hey, day, Molly, a pretty piece of busi- 
ness! What have I told you time and 
again, madam. You'll find you had better 
mind your master. And you, you lazy 
thieving vagabond, let me see you clear out 
of my house and off my lands quicker than 
you came on the premises.’’ 

“Your house and your land!” exclaimed 
the soldier, starting suddenly up, erect and 
tall, and dashing off his hat with quite, 
flery gesture. His eyes were flasbing light- 
ning, aud his lips quivered with indigna- 
tion, as he confronted the astonished Tomp- 
kins. The latter was evidently afraid of 
him, and bis wife had given a sudden ner- 
vous shrick when the soldier first started 
to his fest and flung off his hat, and 
sunk trembling and half fainting in a chair, 
for she recognizsd him. 

**You hain’t any business to interfere be- 
tween me aud my wife,” said Tompkins, 
sulkily, cowed by the attitude of the sol- 


“Your wife,” exclaimed the soldier with 
the very concentration of contempt ex- 
pressed in his voice,and pointing at him 
with an indignant finger. 

“Who are you?” asked Tompkins, with 
an air of effrontery. 

“Tam Harry Jones, since you ask,” ra- 
plied the soldier, ‘the owner of this land 
and this house, which you will leave this 
very hour. As fer Molly,” softening his 
tone as he turned to the woman, now sob- 
bing hysterically, ‘‘she shall chose between 
us. 

“O Harry,” sobbed she, while Tompkins 
stood dumb with astonishment. ‘‘take me, 
save me.” 

With one step he was at her side, holding 
her in his arms. : 

‘“What did you mean, treating this poor 
child so? Did you think, besause she had 
no earthly pretector, there was not a God 
in heaven to take her part against you?” 

No man who is cruel toa Woman is ever 
truly brave, and Tompkin; slunk away like 
* ime m A had not passed befor 

next n away a 
every in the town knew that Harry 
Jones come home, alive and well, to 
rescue his much endurinz patient wife from 
& worse constraint than that of a British 

rison; but what they all said. and what 
said, and what Molly felt, I must 
on to imagine, for here the legend 

















and his widow married 











had | coocked. 


ward, flushes the rosy, departing day. 
From the empyred horizon to the blue ze- 
pith above, a cloudland of infinite colors 
fills half the heavens. Nature does homage 
to the disappearing Day King by a glorious 
pageant, such as artist skill attempts to de- 
pict and sighs becauee it esnnot. 


Just escaped of the tree tops, lie rich pur- | Ml 


ple clouds, fringed above in wave lines of 
living gold. Over this rosy space, in cu- 
rious cuntrast and with numberless inter- 
vening shades, is a stratum of sea-tinted 
ether, in which dark blue cirri, rising in as- 
cending line, fly southward as birds too ear- 
ly appeared returning to a summer Jand. 
Or, wafted by a northern wind, they are 
skiffs, that with spread canvas voyage along 
trackless depths, like thoughts large with 
the present moment which, vanishing soon, 
know not from whence they come or whith- 
erthey go. Above the sea-tint, radiation 
in dreamy texture into the far vaul 
depths, are banded films of dun and gray, 
whose lace-work beneath is carmine and 
amber, purple and fire, as if this were tru- 
ly the workshop from which all nature is 
beautified. What coafusion of hues and 
tints, light and shade, and what granduer 
in this magnificent disorder! High over 
all, in lordly elevation, dissipating cumuli 
balance, a.erse to tear deepening crimson 
from bluish gray. These are the great 
ships of ocean e¢en afar off with crowded sail 
and bulging with massy whiteness. At the 
right, midway up, lies a solitary gray is- 
land, its golden shures laved by rosy waves 
and beautiful enough with its hills and 
dales and its waving palms to be Utopia it- 
self. And perhaps itis. The vivid colors 
change with every moment, eitber in tint or 
shade, or in in‘ensity of brightness. Gold 
passes to crimson, crimson is overspread by 
purple and purple is lostin gray. Or som- 
bre hues become warm with rich coloring 
as the Centre of Light rolls down earth’s 
hillside. Now the lighting up of an unno- 
ticed cloud group causes it to flush with 
soft radiance, aud to the south another dark 
bulk catches fire and flashes with a momen- 
tary conflagration. [oa summer two sunsets 
and two cloud-worlds exist, one in the lam- 
bent atmosphere and one reflected with al- 
most more than orignal glory in the lovely 
Stillwater. 

Straight north over depths of forest where 
waters leap and sparkle, and brute creation 
alone wakes the echoes, unique in its lonely 
reign among the foot-hills and lakes and 
endless woods, Katahdin,thrice twenty miles 
away, covered with a snowy mantle, luoms 
in stately magnificence. He is visible 
against the blue by the fast-fading illumina- 
tion which is reflected from bis giant sides; 
while just above hangs a curtain of unbrok- 
en gray, ready tv cover the hoary head 
when even Shall come, that it may appear 
in pearly white at break of day and shin 
even as it shone last morning in the rising 
sunbeams that play about its crown. 

But behold! In the west our birds have 
all flown away. Cirri, fire, cumuli and Uto- 
pia have vanished. The Empyrean has 
gone. Even hascome. Venus, Queen of 
the Evening, from the depths of eternal 
space, sends down long, long beams which, 
clambering to earth, sparkle and break in 
rays of glittering silver. Down by the riv- 
erside the trees wave their arms to and fro, 
and whisper complaints to one another of 
the cold March wind. The boom and crack 
of sounding ice is heard up and down the 
river, a chilly blast sweeps by, and the ob- 
server retires. 





Old Times. 


Half a century ago alarge part of the 
people of the United States lived in houses 
unpainted, unplastered, and utterly devoid 
of comfort. A well-fed fire in the yawning 
chasm of a huge chimney gave partial 
warmth tothe single room, and it was a 
common remark tba‘ the inmates were 
roasting one side while freezing the other; 
in contrast, a majority of the people of the 
older States now live in houses that are 
clapboarded, painted,blinded and comforta- 
bly warmed. Then the household furni- 
ture consisted of a few plain chairs, a plain 
table, a bedstead made by the villaze car- 
penter. Carpets there were none. To-day 
few are the homes in the city or country 
that do not contain a carpet of some sort, 
while the average laborer by a week’s work 
may earn enough-to enable him to repose 
at night upon a spring bed. 

Fifty years ago the kitchen “dressers” 
were set furth with a shining row of pew- 
ter-plates. The farmer ate with a buck- 
handled knife and an iron or pewter spoon; 
but advancing civilization has sent the 
plates and spoons to the melting-pot, while 
the knives and forks have given place to 
nickle or silver-plated cutlery. In those 
days the utensils for cooking were a din- 
ner-po%, tea-kettle, skillet, Dutch oven and 
frying-pan; to-day there is no end of kitch- 
en furniture. The people of 1830 sat in the 
evening in the glowing light of a pitch-knot 
fire, or read their weekly newspapers by the 
flickering light of a “tJlow dip;” now, 
in the city and village, their apartments are 
bright with the flame of the gas-jat, or the 
softer radiance of kerosene. Ten if the 
fire went out upon the hearth it was rekin- 
dled by cval from a neighboring hearth, or 
by flint, steel andtinder. ‘Those who in- 
dulged in pipes or cigars could light them 
ouly by some hearthstone; to-day we light 
fires and pipes by the dormant fireworks in 
the match-safe, at a cost of one-hundredth 
of a cent. 

In those days we guessed the hour of 
noon, or ascertained it by the creeping ot 
the sunlight up to the ‘noon mark” drawn 
upon the floor. Only the well-to-do could 
afford a clock. To-day who does not carry 
a watch? And as for clocks, you may pur- 
chase them at wholesale, by the cart-load, 
at sixty-two cents apiece. Fifty years ago 
how many dwellings were adorned with 
pictures? How many arethere now that 
do not display a print, engraving, chromo 
or lithograph? How many pianos or par- 
lor organs were there then? Reed organs 
were not invented until 1850, and now they 
are in every village. Some who may read 
this article will remember that ia 1830 the 
Bible, the almanac and the few t2xt-books 
used in schools were almost the only vol- 
umes in the household. The dictionary was 
a volume four inches square and an inch 
and a half in thickness. In some of the 
country villages a few public-spirited men 
had gathered libraries containing from 300 
to 500 volumes; in contrast, the public li- 
braries of the present, containing more than 
10,000 volumes, have an aggregate of 10,- 
650,000 volumes, not including the Sunday- 
school and private libraries of the country. 
It is eetimated that altogether the number 
of volumes accessible to the public is not 
less than 20,000,000 Of Webster's and 
Worcester’s dictionaries, it may be said that 
enough have been published to supply one 
to every 100 inhabitants of the United 
States.— Atlantic. 
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Squeamishness. 


Squemish people at the table are the 
dread of housewives, and the bane of board- 
ing-house mistresses. In ever mixed com- 
pany of a dozen you will commonly find 
the individual who ‘‘never eats vegetables, 
thank you”—unless it be some variety that 
is out of season, or that is not generally 
In the matter of meats he is 
equally mivcing. Roast beef he kindly 
patronizes, if he can have a particular slice 
out of a very particular cut—as he usually 
can, if he iscarving! But mutton, pork, 
domestic fowls and the common run of 
wholesome meats he firmly declines. with 
a mingled air of conscious martyrdom to 
his own superior tastes, and of wondering 
pity at your all-embracing likes. How far 
this disagreeatle trait is the result of a 
want of early training, and how far it may 
be due to peculiar constitutional conditio: s, 
does not always appear. A man who 
tbinks it a mark of superiority to boast that 
he never knows what ke has eaten after a 
meil—which is no more a rational cause 
for felicitation than for one to confess that 
be is color blind, or to say that he cann>t 
tell what he has heard after attending a 
concert—may not be to blame for his lac« 
of taste; but the fact remains that he is de- 
ficient in one of his senses. There are of 
course cases of pure affectiin, where the 
person—it is, we fear usually a woman— 
goes home from a slighted dioner with her 
ethereal peculiarities left as a memory at 
the feast, and regales herself with cold 
mutton pie or roast spare-rib, behind the 
pantry door. But whether real or simulat- 
ed, such peculiarities are a misfortune; and 

nts will do their children, and the pub- 
ic with whom they —_ mingle in after- 


A child shoul rarely if ever 
to eat food thatis postively distasteful 





with “cholera morbus.” ; 

—A parishioner of a Berkshire pastor 
was asked what the color of the parson’s 
eyes was. He didn’t voy know, ‘‘for,” 
he said, ‘when he prayes his eyes are shut, 
and when he preaches I ge:eraily shu’ 
ne. 

—A little feliow in Norwich, Conn., rush- 
ed into the strest recently, to look at a 
monkey that accompanied an org in-grinder 


’ ijo' 
who was plarirg in front of au a tjo'ning yw tanh Een ten hed ben eat cates 8 thvent 
trouble, which, however, did not entirely 
lay him aside. Long after he had passed 
his three-score and tea years he would go 
out hunting aod shooting and remain from 
morning till night, with the customary ex- 
Instead of con- 
ning bimself, as some sged people do, to 
a diet of Graham bread, or dry toast and an 
egg. this venerable man partook -_ 
ple 
ordinarily ate, whether fish, flesh, fowl or 
He enjoyed exemption from 
headache, neuralgia, rheumatism, gout, and 
the whole dist-essful company of ailments 
no 


block. Never having perused the **Origia 
of Man,” he gized in wonder and admira- 
tion a few miautes, and then rushing into 
the house he met his grandmcther, to 
whom he addressed this inquiry: ‘-Grand- 
mother, who made monkeys?” ‘God, my 
boy,” replied the old lady in her usual can- 
did way. ‘*Well,” said the grandson, “I’!l 
bet God laughed when he got the first mon- 
key done!” 

—A minister Ja‘tely took occasion to re- 
mark upon the incorg-uities that occur in 
the present division vf repetition lines in 
sirging. For instance, ‘“‘Love thee better 
than before,” was divided, **Love thee bet- 
—!” **We'll catch the fleeting hour,” was 
sung, ‘*We’ll catch the flee—;” ‘My poor 
polluted heart” became ‘‘My poor pol—;” 
‘And take thy pilgrim home,” ‘And take 
thy pil—;” and ‘‘Seni down salvation from 
on high,” became “Send down sral—.” A 
soprano in one case sarg, “On for a 
mano—,” and the chorus responded, “Oh, 
for a mansion in the skies!” 

—Says the Burlington Hawkeye: ‘It has 
long been a question in my mind whether 
the Pullman blankets are stuffed or weath- 
er-boarded. I think now they must be 
built on the plan of the Victoria Bridge. 
The one I slept under laet nigit was an 
inch-and-a-half thicker than a Miller plat- 
form and just about as elastic. When the 
porter folded it up he had to go outside, 
lay it on the rail and let the train run over 
it, to make a crease in it. When you cover 
up with one you think you have drawa the 
drapery of a plank sidewalk about you, or 
else covered yourself with a wharf-boat or 
the side of a frame house. All last night I 
dreamed I was a turtle, a sea-turtle, one of 
the tortoise-comb denomination, and teat 
I had caught cold in my shell and couldn't 
bend it.” 

—Ycung Bilkins went to sererade his 
girl. The amateur orchestra, of wuich he 
is a member, had hardly squel2d out the 
first two bars of ‘‘Come where my love lies 
dreaming.” when the second-story window 
went up, and ol! Boggs, Amelia’s father, 
stuck his head out and remarked: ‘‘Is there 
no way of compromisiag this thing?” 
**What—w—what?” gasped Bilkins. ‘I 
say can’t we make some arrangment to get 
out of this matter?” How does four dol- 
lars and an old gas-stove strike you?” 
**Why—this—this is a serenade!” exclaim- 
ed Bilkins. ‘‘Exactly; so I see. Now, 
suppose I were to stand the beer and care- 
fare all rouni, woulda’t you go out in the 
suburbs somewhere and work off the rest 
of itin front of some deaf-and-dumb asy- 
lum or other?” ‘Well, I am blowded!” 
ejaculated the crushed lover. “I should 
think you would be, hitched to the end of 
that big trombone. Doo’t point it this 
way‘ for heaven’s sake; it might go off.” 
‘-I—I—think we had better—beiter g», as it 
were, boys,” murmured the mortitied Bil- 
kins; and the disgasted band walked sadly 
off, scornful!ly iguoring Boggs’ parting in- 
janction to retorm and lead better lives, 
after the thing blew over. 





About Thackeray. 


John Morley’s series of English mea of 
letters has got so far as Thackeray. An- 
thony Trollope, of course, knew the 
subj-ct of his little book. He touches 
lightly yet clearly the early life and domes- 
tie relations of Thackeray and the sad reck 
of his home by the mental a'ienation of the 
wife and mother. Thackeray began life 
with a snug income of £500 a year, but this 
was dissipated in carel2ss newspaper ven- 
tures, and, to some extent by gambling, a 
vice which he seems to have eavly out- 
grown. Trollope enlarges rather unneces- 
sarily on the lazy and desultory habit of 
the man, but it was a wainer rather than 
a trait, for the work of his literary career 
was abundant enough for the years occu- 
pied. The biographer also dwells for two 
or three pages on the pang which Thack- 
eray must bave expertenced when the edi- 
tor of Fraser's whished him to shorten the 
“Greas Hoggerty Diamoad.” It is not 
improbable thai Thackeray was thus in- 
structed and improved, and he, at least, 
gives no opinion to the contrary. Great as 
are the privileges of genius, it is by no 
means fair to suppose with Trollope that it 
never Owes anything to the severe stand- 
ards of men trained to the literary metier. 

An interesting incident or series of inci- 
dents in Thackeray’s life resulted from his 
efforts to get office. In 1848, when the 
author of *:-Vanity Fair” was in receipt of a 
considerable income, but anxious to make 
goo provision for his three daughters (he 
had also-taken another Jittle kinswoman to 
bring up), be sought the position, then 
vacant, of assist int-secretary at the British 
postoffice. The postmaster-general, the 
Marquis of Clanricarde, was his friend. and 
freely promised him the place, but the de- 
partment rose in arms azaiost the irt-oduc- 
tion into an important post of a man with- 
out trainiygin its work, and whose easy- 
going habits gave little promise of a faith- 
ful performance of its duties. Besides, the 
next man below who hai beea deserving 
and awaiting promotion for years would be 
deeply wrougei. As Trollope well says, 
the office would have worked and annoyed 
Toackeray beyond the point of any capa- 
bility for literary effort. In 1354 he like- 
wise sought the sec-etaryship of the Amer- 
ican legation, an easier position doubtless, 
but one which would also have wronged 
som? man who wa3 workiag up in the line 
of promotion. Lord Ciarendon, “tin the 
kindest way possible,” told him the post 
wa; already filed, and would not, in any 
event, be filled out of the service. Thack- 
eray argued over his owa name the pro- 
priety of givng public places to literary 
men, and cites the example of ‘the State:,” 
but we think even he must have recognize 1 
certain limitations to this demand. It is 
batter to bestow plates for literary merit 
than by favoritism of raxk or of party ser- 
vice, but the claim of the regular profes- 
sion of the civil service, in all cases where 
special training is required and a line of 
promotion is possible, must be recogaized 
as paramount to all other claims. Mr. 
Thackeray, in 1857, stood for Parliament 
from Oxford, and only escaped election by 
fifty-three votes, in a total poll of 2100. He 
was beaten by Mr. Cardwell, the present 
viscount, who before and after this event 
sat many years for Oxford. 

Thus forced to devote himself to litera- 
ture and lectucing, a branch of literature, 
he attained in private life a fortune which 
offise never would have conferred, and left 
an income of £750 a year. Two years be- 
fore his death he built a fine house at Pal- 
ace Gren in which his friends though him 
ill-advised and extravagant, but it was sold 


after his death at an advance of £2000, vin- | dead 


dicating the sagacity of the investment, as 
he said, ‘for the benefit of his children.” 
Mr. Trollvpe’s sketch will deepen the po- 
pular impression of Thackeray as a man 
who hated, satirized and stripped off sham 
through his whole life, who loved human- 
ity so much that be would not le aout it, 
and who was just, gene-ous and tender in 
all his private r ons.— Springfield Re. 


publican. 


Formation of Character. 


If somebody should give me a diamond 
to carry to er a I] can know exactly 
how much would be lost to the worid were 
I to drop it into the sea; but if a seed 
should be given me, I can only regard it 
with awe as containing coacealed within .it 
the food of untold generations. Taat is the 
diffe-ence between | >oking at the truth as a 
diamond or a seed,—as fiaal or germinal. 
In all training of character, coatinuity and 
econo mast be supreme. The notion 
that character is spontaneous is held by 
most — in the earlier portion of their 
lives, andis wrong. Whea they discover 
this, nine-tenth chang» to the other ex- 
treme. This is wrong too. Hosts of young 
men think that their character will form of 
itself, and they will necessarily become bet- 
ter as they gcow older. Hosts of old men 
believe that their character is fixed, and 
that it is impossible for them to become bet- 
ter. Such beliefs are foolish. People are 
also wrong in thinking that they can put off 
their bad traits and put on good traits. 
The old failures cannot be thus transform- 
ve ee fag = a old habits new can be 

rm 





This is what many a poor crea- 
it; never food that actually dis: with | ture needs to know. We must make what 
it. But the number of such be | we are to be, out of what we aie already.— 
found to be very small, if they are properly | Rev. Phillips Brooks. 
eee Sep Coeeee LS manner.— _— 

. see s@™ Alexander Russell, when a boy of 16 

entered the carvice of Bresteeet e 

SOs yomnggumiemen Ken &- Lovie Co., the famous London makers, sey- 
was 4 ig the of Lake Mich- ieee yetee sam until his 
with a Chicago girl, when he saw on occurred the other day, he 

sands what he supposed to be a devil | continueusly at piano-making. At the time 

Sats 9 Os ne ters vad out up- ere wh ery 

en ne He was succee ted harpischords, during his 

sae eho sold “T bane that ie ae eee oe aa ae ne Saprormet 
* : “I have dropped my make the piano the wonderful 

glove."—&t- Lowis Republican, ment it now is. 


ut the claim is not always wel’ estatli » 
The life of a plantation hand is not, under 
any circumstances, as full of instructive 
suggestion as that of an eminent eclesiastic. 
In the case of Canon ton, a distin zuish- 
ed Er glish clergymen, the record is beyon! 


dispute and the lesson of bis log. a L_. 
8 ninety- 


good to be thrown away. Up to 
seventh birthday he performed regular ser- 


vice in his church, with a voice as clear snd 


werful as that of any man in middle life. 


riences of wet and cold. 
hearty apprt'te of whatever other 
vegetable. 


on which quack doctors fatten. He had 
occasion to buy pills, plasters, pads or 


po- 
tions, and it is said taat he never, until the 
attack of bronchitis which overtook him as 
aforesaid, had occason for the services of 
Nor did he ia his old age fall 


a physician. 
into the listless decrepitude of a secon 


d 
childiood, as so many very good people 
do. He retained his faculties unclouded 


until the day of his death. 


Most people desire long life, and tue de- 
Length of days 
is promised in the Scriptures as one of the 
But an cld age 
of inirmity and disease and querulousness 
There 
is ascience in growing old. Some aged 
people are so disagreeable that —- 
n 
cases their unloveliness proceeds 


sire is a reasonable one. 
rewards of the righteous. 
has in it very little to be longed for. 
wants to have much to do with them. 
some 


from causes beyond theie control. In oth 
ers they might have been more pleasan 


and companionable had the wisely made 
In the case of Canen 
Beadon much of hia good health ——e ~ 

e 
refused to be angry or to let anything wor- 
He was uniformly jolly and hap- 
py, and turned off trouble and a 

n 
this we find the lesson of his life, which al- 


timely endeavor. 
from his indomitably cheerful temper. 
ry bim. 
jast as the back of a duck sheds water. 


most everybody may learn and apply 


Some people werry themselves out of all 
It is uot that they are 
poor, or sick, or oppressed with real diffi- 
culties, but that they live in constant fear 
The ail- 
ments which actually vex us and the dis 
asters which really visit us are not as hard 
to bear as those which never come at all. 
There are people who bave comfortable in- 
comes and are in continual and frigh‘ful 
alarm lest poverty shall succeed to aflla- 
ence. There sre some who have tolerabiy 
good health who fret and worry because 
of the groundless apprehension that a fate 
ot invalidity is in store for them. These 
people are throwing their bert efforts away, 
and making themselves and everyboly 
around them unhappy. Their only — 


hope of bappiness. 


of comiag disaster of some kind. 


nes is in being wretched. They may 


long, but their old aze is labor and sorrow. 
When they die people rise up and call them 
blessed, but the blessing is because they 
have gone away and are not coming back 


any more to worry and fret. 


e have not the record of good old 
Canon Beadon’s early life, but itis safe to 
say that in boyhood and early manhood he 
took good care of his physical organization. 
Had he done otherwise, there is not one &e. 
chance in t2n thousand that he would bave 
enjoyed the health and even flow of spir.ts 
The man who arrives at 
an unbroken constitution 


which he did. 
maturity with 
has an incomparably better prospect fo 


life and health than he who by early ex- 


cesses breaks himself down in mind o 
body. 


We may not all attain Canon Beadon’s 
But itis our privilege and duty 
to make the most and the happiest and the 


old age. 


gladdest of the years we are to live. If w 


are to last a century, life is too short to 
spend it in fretting and worrying. Out 
Away with the clouds. 
Drive off the shaiows and Je‘ in the brighbt- 
est and fullest flood ot sunshine our lives 


with the gloom. 


wiil hold.— Philadelphia Times. 


Why the Light Went Out. 
Next time you gz) out on the Michiga 


Central road, take a seat in the right band 
side of the car, so that you may notice, 
about ten miles down the road, a little old 
will be 


red farm house. The curtains 
down, the doors shut and rank weeds an 
tall grasses will meat the flying glance i 
the front yard. 


The old woman was a widow and childless 


If she had a relative any w tere in this great 


world, those who buried her were not awar 
of the fact. 


wants. Seven or eight years ago, whe 


be- last chiid left home t» meet a violent 
death on this same road, the mea of the 
rails became interested in that quaint old 
farm house. One nightthey saw a bright 
Its rays 
streamed out ove: the flowers and full upon 
the rails along which the wheels thundered, 
and the engineer wondered over the signal 


lightin one of the wiadows. 


The lamp was there the next night, an 


the next, and it was never missed for a sin- 
gle night until one evening a month ago. 
Old Nan, deprived of husband and chil- 
dren, made friends with the rushing trains 
The trainmen soon 
found that the lamp was for them, and 
they watched for it. During the early eve- 
ning hours they saw old Nanny’s face be- 
hind the light or at the door, and a thou- 
sand times conducturs, engineers and brake- 
mea have called cheerfully through the 


and their burdens. 


darkness: 


“Good night, old Nanny ; God bless you.” 

Wioter and summer the light was there. 
Winter and summer the trainmen looked 
for it, and the more thougltfu! ones often 
left a bit of money with the station mea be- 
yond to help the old woman to keep the 
The lamp was not 
for all, and all men 
understood the sentiment and appreciated 


bright rays ——. 
there for one train but 


it 


missed the signal light. They looked fo 


it again and again, as one suddenly misses 
anclilenimark in acity,and when they 
failed to find it the hand instinctively went 
to the throttle, as if danger lurked on the 
curve below. Each train abroad that night 
looked for the signal, became anxious at its 
inquiries at the stations 


absence and 


above and below. Next day men wen 


down to the little old house, fearinz oid 
There sat the lamp 
on the window sill, but the eil was exhanst- 
ed. In her bed, seeming only to have fallan 
asleep, was the poor old womin cold and 
- Life and lamp had gone out togeth- 
er, and men of rough look and hardened 


Nanny might be ill. 


heart replied as they heard the news: 
**Poor old wonian. 
in heaven !’"—Detroit Free Press. 


rr ee 


Growing Old. 


Yes, we are all growing old, though un- 
consciously, snithe current of life flows 
on as smoothly as ever—indeed, the fuller 
its flow. 
And months and years are, after all, so 


the current the more noiseless 


very much alike that they pass away with 
out mn, and we begi 


Children grow up around us, but we get 
used to that, seldom stop to compute 


their ages and realize the swift flight of the 
In fact, our children never get old 
tous. The wife who has stood lovingly 


years. 


¢ . and is always the fair young bride 
hanges x > hie 
hair may have grown gray in some way 
steps 
than 


which we do not understand, and his 


s 
: 


E 


A month ago old Nan Rog- 
ers lived there; to-day the place is in the 
keeping of rats and mice and desolation. 


She lived all alone, having on- 
ly a bit of land aud being aided by kind 
neighbors to raise enough to supply her 


“One dar nigat not long ago, when the 
wind howled and the raindrops beat fierce- 
ly against headlight and cab, the engineers 


May her spirit rest 


ae observatio n to 
get old before we think of it. And when 
we sit dowa toa simple sum in arithmetic— 
the subtraction of the year of our birth 
from the current year—we are astonished 
at the answer, and are so doubtful of its 
correctness that we go over it a second 
time, but always with the same result. 


na? 
if 


(CONTINUED.) 


Government and prescribing where the 
Legislature shall hold its Sessions” passed 
the twen’y-fourth day of February, one 
thousand e'ght hundred and twenty-seven. 
having had the samo under considcraticn 
Report: That the said Agent has expended 
in the manner prescribed by the advice of 
Council aforesaid, the sum of three bun- 
dred and seventy-three dollars and thirteen 
cents, part of said appropriation, for which 
he has produced satisfactory vouchers. The 
Committee, theretore recommend that the 
Governor be advised to draw bis Warrant 
on the Treasury, in favor of said Edward 
Wiiliams, Esquire, agent as aforesaid, for 
the ssid sum of three hundred seventy-three 
dollars and thirteen cents; to be charged to 
the appropriation aforesaid: which Report 
on being read, was accepted by tbe Council, 
by the Governor approved and warrant 
drawn accordingly. 

In Council, Saturday, June 21, 1828. The 
Standing Committee on Warrants, to whom 
were referred the further accvunt and do- 
ings of Edward Williams, Esquire, the 
Agent appointed ‘‘to cause to be expended, 
in the manner prescribed by the Governor 
and Council of the twenty-fiith of October 
last, the sum of five hundred dollars, ap- 
propriated and placed at the disposal of the 
Governer, for certsin purposes” under the 


Government and prescribing where the Leg- 


had the same under consideration Report: 


cnarged to the appr priation aforesaid. 
The Committee iu-ther report: 


now discharged from any furcher duties 


by tLe Council, by the Governor approved 
and the warrant drawn accordingly. 

In Council Saturday, 
The Hon. Wi'liam King of Kath, in 


Building under and by virtue of the Re 


twenty-eigh@with all the powers and sub 
ject to all the liabilities therein contained. 
In Council, Monday, Juve 30, 1828 


solve shall in his opinion warrant such ex 


0! for the sae to the Governor and Counci 


d 
nD 


by the Governor approved. 
- In Council Wednesday July 2, 18238. 


e 


D 
Legislative departments of the Govern 


twenty-eight, entitied a Resolve for provid 


d 


by the Council, by the Governor approved, 
and the weresant drawn accordingly. 
In Council February 3, 1829. 


Washburn, Varnum, Kimball, Stetson. 


r 


exceed the sum of eighty thousand dollars, 
beirg the sum fixed and estimated by a Re- 
solve of the Gove-nor and Council, passed 
onthe second day of July in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 


preparing the grounds, erecting aad fiiish- 
-| ing said public building of durable materi- 
als upon the site aforsaid, baving had the 
same under consideration recommend the 
passage of the following Resolve: 

R>solved, Tha‘ the plan prepared by Mr. 


Bulfinch as aforesaid, resenting the Bos- 
ton State House, redu to the dimensions 
aforesaid be approved, adopted] eni 


certified to Hon. William King, Commis- 
sioner of Public Buildin zs, subject however 
to such chanves, modifications and altera- 
tions as are contempl ited by the Resolve of 
the Legislature, passed the second day of 
Nena | in the year of ovr Lord one 
thousand eight bundred ani twenty-eight, 
entitled ‘‘Resolve for providing Public 
Buildings for the use of the Sta‘e.” which 
report, on being read, was accepted by the 
Council and by the Governor app 


rected to be pald out of the of this 
State, “‘the sum of one hundred seven- 








-headed. but we do not think much of|tv dollars and forty-five cents to Edward 
t for we all seem to be using the same 
fashionable hair-dye. There is nothing in| als and labour in making a fence upon the 
that to attract special attention. Some one/|Sta‘e lot in Augusta.” The 
—he may h He mp, mee 5 the Governor be 
said that if we doubt we are really | advised to draw his warrant on Treas- 
Sraming od. we shenid leak tn the face of| ury of this Stste in favor of the ssid Ed- 
a whom we have not seen for twenty | ward Williams, for the sum of one hundred 
years. The preacher tried that a few days|and seventy dollars and forty-five cents, 
ago. He did more: he looked in the face of| which will be in full for said account. 
tg ty seen for — Oy te Cena being read, was accepted 
forty years. What friend thought Council, Governor approved 
~ on not know. They Lonhy ~ 

polite express their thoughts. 
knows that he kept tad ean 
Se 
he look 80 very old.— Selected. 


fourth section of the Act, entitled **An Act 
fixing the place of the permanent seat of 


islature shal! hold its Sessions” passed the 
twenty-fourth day of February one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-seven, having 


That the said Agent bas expended in the 
menaer prescribed by the aivice of Cuuncil 
aforsaid the further sum of one hundred 
twenty-six dollars and seventy-three cents, 
being within a few cents, the balance of 
said appropria:ion, for which he has pro- 
duced satisfactory voucher. The Committee 
t| therfore recommend that the Governer be 
advised to draw bis Warrant on the Treas- 
urer of this State in fivur of the said E4d- 
ward Williams E<q., Agent a3 atoresaid, for 
the said sum of one hundred and twenty-six 
dollars and seventy-three cent:, to be 


That the 
said Ag nt baviag tully performed the ser- 
vices assigned vim, by said appointment, be 


Which Report, on being read, was accepted 


March 8, 1828. 
the 
County of Liacoln, is appointei by the 
Governor, with the advice of Council, dur- 
ing pleasure, a Commissioner of Public 


soive, entitled ‘Resolve providing for the 
use of the State,” passed the second day of 
February, one thousand eight hundred and 


Whereas the Legislature of this State in 
February 1828, passed a Resolve entitled a 
**Resolve for procuring public buildings for 
ive | the Stace,” which among other things au- 
thorizzd the Governor with advice of Coun- 
cil to appoint a Commisioner of public 
vhildiags whese duty it should be to pro- 
cure plans and estimates of the probable 
expense of preparing the ground erec.ing 
and furnishing public buildings of durable 
materials «.pon the State lot in Augusta for 
the accommodation of the Executive and 
Legislative departments of the Government 
And whereas in pursuance of said Re- 
solve the Hon. William King of Bath, was 
by the Governor with advice of Council ap- 
pointed Commissioner as aforesaid, and 
wheeas it is highly desirable and as we be- 
r | lieve for the be:t interest of the State that 
the ground on the State lot aforsaid sbould 
r | be leveled and suitably prepared durirg the 
present season and before the next Session 
of the Governor and Council to be holden 
in October next, in order that the erecting 
of said building may be commeaced early 
e|in the ensuing season. That the Commis- 
sioner aforesaid be advised to expead one 
thousand dollars or such sum or sums as he 
may think nec: ssary during the present sea- 
son in preparicg the ground afore:a’d and 
procuring such mateials as he may thiok 
proper for the erection of said buildings; 
(Provide the funds be raised on the sale of 
une public lands as provided for in said Re- 


penditure) aad that he presen: his account 


at the their next Session to be allowed and 
paid out of the funds to be raised as af >re- 
siid. Provideithat prior to any expe.di- 
ture as aforesaid by the said Commissioner 
he file his bond (a3 required by the provis- 
ions of said Resolve) in the cflice of the 
Secretary of State: which Resolu'ion, on 
being read was passed by the Council ani 


Re- 
solved that the sum of eighty thousand dol- 
lars be estimated as the probable expense 
“of preparing the grounds, erecting and 
fiuishing the public buildings of durable 


the accommodation of the Executive and 


ment” as provided for by a Resolve of the 
Legislature, passed on the second day of 
February one thousand «ight hundred and 


irg public buildiags for the use of the State. 

in Council Saturday Oct. 25,1828. The 
Committee ot the whole Couucil to whom 
were referred sundry communication from 
William Kibg, Esquire, the Commissioner 
of the Pubjic Buildings, having had the 
same under consideration Re ort, That the 
Governor be aivisedto draw his several 
Warrant: in favor of the said Commissioner 
for the sum of one thousand dollars, which 
has heretefore been paid by the Treasurer 
and receipted for, and for the further sum 
of one thousand five hundred dollars, the 
same to be paid for out of and chargei to, 
the appropriation for the erection of the 
Public Buildiags, uniter the Resolve, en’'i- 
tled “Resolve for providing Public Baild- 
ings for the use of the State” passed the 
second gay of February one thousand eizht 
hundred and twenty-eight, for the faithful 
expenditure of which ne i3 accountable: 
which Report, on being read, was accepted 


Present 
the Governor, Messrs. Crowe), Hunton, 


The Commit-ee of the whole Council, to 
whom was referred a communication from 
the Hon. William Kinz, Commissioner of 
the Public Buildings, under date the nine- 
teenth day of November last, accompanied 
by sundry plans, referred from the last to 
the present Council, and also a communica- 
tion trom the Commissioner aforesaid under 
date the twenty-ninth day of January A. D. 
t 1829. presenting a plan prepared by Mr. 

Bulfiach and an estimate of the expanse of 
erecting and finishing upon the State lot in 
Augusta, for the accommodation of the 
Legislative and Executive departments of 
the Government, a stone building on2 hun- 
dred and fifty feet in lerg:h and fifty feet in 
width; with an Arcade and Colonade, pro- 
jecting fifteen fect in front and eighty feet 
in length in accordance with the plan last 
mentioned, which in bis opinion, accordirg 
tothe mostaccuratecalculations he bas been 
able to make would probably cost aad not 


twenty-cig it, as the probable expense of 





*s co. pany in the parlor, 
Ard mamma whispered to we, 
“Now do be a lady, Pussie, 
And eee how good you can be.” 


But, Jack, it was really dreadful! 
I couldn't sit still, you know, 

And moet likely the company wondered 
To eee me fidgeting so. 

But I beard you laughing and shouting, 
And I knew you were having tun. 

Axd I looked at the clock and wondered 
How soun her call would be done. 


But when they we ¢ busy talking, 
And dida’t remember me, 

I just slipped out as softly! 
And here I am, you see. 

O Jack! it is awfully jolly 
Not to wn-up folks; 

They never have fun in the hay-loit, 
Laugbing and telling jokes. 


They can’t go hunting for hen’s 8, 
Or swing on the al bare-deers " 
Or climb this steep old ladder, 
And jump, like us, to the floor. 
To sit in a chair is horrid 
To sit on a beam is fun, 
And we don’t care if we’re sunburned, 
We aren’t afraid of the sun. 


Just fancy mamma or sister 
Rolling about in the hay! 
It makes me laugh—because surely 
‘Their “trains” would be in the way. 
I heard papa call me a “Tom-boy;” 
i'd rather be that. I declare, 
Than to sit for another hour 
So atill in a parlor chair. 


Just think of the time I wasted, 
When I might have been here with you! 
And it may be «nother half-hour 
Before her visit is through. 
I’m sorry tor a and sister, , 
resses, long manners and all! 
And, Jack, I'll be sorrier stil), dear, 
When you and “Pussie” grow tall. 





- Witehes’ Night. 


trying to look ahead. 


ahead. 


lieve the predictions of a “medium.” 


on one night of the year. 


games. 
*-Nut-crack Night’ was the name given 


ter, and, of course, getting very we:; 


heated—whether they burned steadily 


movement of the charmed nut being 
great importance. 


sugar, snd swallowing them on go'ng 
which was nct surprising. 


| | means of charms. 
tune was to throw a ball of blue yarn out 


the other end. 
ask, ‘‘Who holds?’ 
name one who was to have importance 
the questioner’s future. 


kale-stalks.” 


was the fated name. 


land, had some curious customs. 
women mde a “dumb cake,” and baked 


sea-god called Shong, throwing a cup 
ale into the sea and callin 
them 
grounds. 


her fate. 


le. 
frolic for a social gathering. 


a mirror. They 


try the “three-saucer” test of the future. 


away. 
perstitious times, ‘‘The Witcbes Night 


olas. 


Watching ‘One's Self. 


way of catching the idle boys. 
attention to your books. 
and | will attend to the case.” 


immediately I informed the master. 
he was idle?’ ‘I saw him,’ said I. 
book whem you saw him?’ 

idle boys again.” 


United shyterian. 


— - oe 


Seeing the Emperor. 
Ems. A large party of school-beys, 
a holiday. 
rani gardens. 
etly along in the opposite directi 


ed the foremost boys, saying :— 
“What brought you here, my lads?” 


spokesman. 


of himself. 


” she 
and sweet! 











said; softly. 
ow true it is that love makes labor light 


—Companion. 


From the earliest times men have been 
The ancient Egyp- 
tians bad oracles where their gods were 
supposed to answer the questions of men by 
dreams and other ways; the ancient Greeks 
also had famous oracles, which pe>ple 
came from far-off Jands to consult; the Ro- 
mans killed certain fowls or animals, and 
guessed at the future by the looks of their 
internal organs; the Hebrews and the Ba- 
bylonians had their own peculiar ways of 
finding out what was to happes. The world 
hes not yet outgrown the icngirg to look 
The Hindu to-day sets a lamp 
float on his sacred river, and judges of the 
future by the length of time it burns; the 
Chinaman consults his ‘“‘wise men,” who 
pretend to understand signs; the ignorant 
>| African takes notice of the cries of birds 
an! animals; the English—not long ago— 
tried to learn by help ot what they called 
**witches ;” and Spiritualists, even now, be- 


No serious attempt to look into the future 
bas been made for along time by intelligent 
people, and the old customs have become a 
frolicsume trying of ‘“charms,” especially 
It ie curious 
enough tbat the night selected is the eve of 
the festival of All Saints, which was estab- 
lished in the seventh century by a pope of 
Rome, in honor of all the saints who bad 
no particular day assigned tothem. The 
Romans brought this festival to Eng)aad; 
there it becsme All Hallows, and the eye- 
ning before it, Hallow-even or Halloween, 
and tba: was the night sacred tocharms and 
In the seventeenth century. Eng- 
land gave up the night to feasting and frul- 
icking. Nuts and apples were plenty from 
one end of the island to the other, and 


to 


‘In England. the revels were for fun, such 
as diving fur apples floating in a tub of wa- 


or 


trying to snatch ia the teeth an apple on 
one end of a stick which had a lighted can- 
dle at the other end, and, being hung by a 
string, could be spun around very fast, so 
that the players often seized the candle in- 
stead of the fruit; or a piayful fortune-tell- 
ing by naming nuts, roasting them before 
the fireand watching their conduct when 


or 


bounced away, or burst with « noise, each 


of 


One nut test was tried by grinding and 
mixing together a walnut, hazle-nut and 
butmeg, making into pille, with butter and 


to 


bed. Wonderful dreams would follow, 


In superstitious Scotland, the night was 
given eatirely to serious and sometimes 
frightful attempts to peer into the future by 
One way of trying for- 


of 


a win low and wind it into a ball again from 
Near the last something 
would hold it fast, when the winder. must 
The answer would 


Auother Scotch custom was “pullin 
A young person went blind- 
folded into the garden, pulled up the first 
kale or cabbage stalk he touched and car- 
ried it into the house. The whole future 
was read from that stalk: the size indicated 
the ae - a partner in life ; the 
uantity of earth at the roots showed the 
materials upon the State lot in Augusta, for acne of his, or her fortune; the taste of 
the pith told what the temper would be; 
and when the stalk was plazsed over the 
dvor, the fi-st name of the person entering 


The island of Lewes on the coast of Scot- 
Youn 


t 


before the fire with certain ceremonies and 
in perfect silence, expecting to see won- 
ders; and the people also sacrificed toa 


of 


on him to give 
lenty of sea-w to enrich their 


In another Scotch trial. a girl would go 
into a barn holding a winnowed sieve, and 
stand alone, with both dvors open, to see 


The fashion of trying charms is now near- 
ly outgrown among English-speaking peo- 
It survives in America as a pleasant 
In our own 
day, young people ‘“‘sow hemp-seed,” ‘eat 
apples before the glass,” ‘‘go down the cel- 
lar stairs backward,” holding a candle and 
also ‘‘pop chestnuts,” 
‘Jainch walnut-shells” holding tapers, and 


In some of our cities, the boys on Hallo- 
ween collect old tea-kettles, boots, large 
stones, etc., and deposit them in clean ves- 
tibules, ringing the door-bell and running 


Thus the 31st of October—set apart by a 
pope as a religious festival—became, in su- 
7? 
crossed the ocean as a season for frolics, 
and ends with a strect -boy’s joke.—St. Nich- 


“When I was a boy,” s:id an old man, 
“we bad a school-master who had an odd 
One day he 
called out to us, ‘‘Boys, I must have cloier 
The first one thet 
sees ano’her idle I want you to inform me, 


“Ah! thought I to myself, there is Joe 
Simmons that I don’t like; I’ll watch him.” 
Directly I saw him look off his book and 


** ‘Indeed,’ said he, ‘how did you know 
I 

***You did? And were your eyes on your 

1] was caught, and never watched for 


If we are sufficiently watchful over our 
own conduct, we will have much less time 
to find fapit with the conduct of others.— 


aU ME- 
The Emperor William is described as do-| DY¥ hascured hundreds j 
ing a very kindly thing during bia stay at| 5° Dave been given 
i i » RAS It 
» puri 
ed by their master, arrived at Ems to spend strengthens the whole 
Afver exploring the town and 
drinking the waters, they came troopirg 


h 
for to 
The Emperor, walking qui- Penis E. CLARKE, 


along the covered coionnade of the restau- 


on, accost- 


‘*We came to spend a holiday and to see 
the Emperor,” promptly replied their 


“To see the Emperor? Then have a good 
look at bim,” rejoined the monarch, turning 
himself a-ound back and front; “I am the 
Emperor!” And forthwith he took the de- 
lighted boys to a bookstall close by, and 
presented each of them with a photograph 


stockings. 
ss it hard work for the little arms?’ 


A look of sunshine came into her face as 
she glanced toward her mother, who was 


the baby. 
“It isn’t hard work when I do it for mam- 





lenced his enemies, and bis opinions held sway in 
the medical world for centuries, until the art of 
compounding vegetable remedies was gradually 
lost in the thickening gleom of the middie ager, 
and poisonous mioeral mixtures took its place. 
But tre cleuds are breaking in our day, and the 
almost magical virtues of VeGETine, joyfully at 


compound, and as a blood purifier and health-re- 
storer probably has had no equal since the days of 
Galen himself. 


A Hopeless Sufferer Cured by 
VECETINE. 


NOANK, CONN., Nov. Il, 1874. 
H, R. STEVENS, Esq. :— 

Dear Sir.—thinking thata statement of my _ case 
may meet the eye of some one suffering from Scrof- 
ula, 1 beg F to publish the tollowing, which 1 
as jo & rnish of my own free will 
Ihave n afflicted with Scretulous Humor from 
my birth, and at times very badly. When about six 
ears old the disease made its a nee on my 

, and it was deemed advisable to have the hair 

shaved, bat they were ovliged to cut it off with em- 
broidery scissors, as my head was £0 sore | could 
not have it shaved. After we had succeeded in heal- 
ing the sores on the outside they broke, but on the 
inside, causing me great pain. There have been 
times when the surface of my hands was ail raw 
from the effects of this humor, and no pen can de- 
scribe the great suffering | have endured. 
About three years ago small kernels made their 
appearance on the cords ot my neck, several of 
which grew into quite large tumors, and nothing 
which we could use wou'd remove them. My whole 
system was +0 full of scrofulous humor that it 
seemed ready to burst through the skin at al) parts 
of My body, and I was in ajterribie weak and teebie 
condition, Thetumor:on my neck had grown to 
such a size aa so disfigure me badiy. When in this 
hopeless condition | was advised by a friend to try 
the VEGETINE, and | at once commenced taking it, 
and after | had used it a short time the tumors com 
menced discharging, and I do not think I overesti- 
mate the quantity from each tumor when I say that 
a good-sized teacupful of corruption ran out, after 
which they commenced -to bea! up aad disappear, 
and nowjmy neck ia &s smo “th an ifree trom bunch- 
e8 as any lady's. 


ery taint of scrofuia from my system, and | desire 
try the VEGETINE. 


address me. ALICE SHIRLEY. 


VECETINE. 
Unsolicited Evidence. 


SPRINGFIELD, ME., May 14, 1872. 
Mr. H. R. STEVENS — 


for about two years 
tumor come on her side which was ver) } aintal. 


sent to Bangor and got two bottles She i+ »ow tak 
and the tumor is going away as fast as i: cime 
Kve 


of its great value. Very ror full 


ectiully, 
MRS. SUSAN CU. RANDALL. 


Every One Speaks Favorably. 


East MARSHFIELD, MASS., Aug 31, 1870. 
Mr STEVENS :— 


that I was unable to eat. Have taken many prep 
parations, but with no effsct until | tried your VEU 


the taintness at the stomach tha: always accomps 


eight months ago 


ably of its good effect. Yours truly, 
P. 58. SHERMAN. 


VEGETINE 


Prepared by 
H. K. STEVENS, Boston, Mass. 


Vegetine is Sold by all Druggists 








Theusands of Mothers have placed on reo. 
ord their belief that for a!] complaints of the stom. 


| ach and bowels to which children are subj-ct, 


|Tarrant’s Effervescent Sel'zer Aperient 


tested by thousands, stamp it as atrae Galenica | 
| teratis 


is the most unexceptionable of correctives and a). 
es. The reasons for thie belief are obvious, 
It torms a delicious and most refresning Oraugh 

relieves the bowels of allacrid matter without pain 
ailays fever, induces sicep, strengthens the dices’ 
tion, neutralizes acid in the stomach, cures fai. 
lence, acts asa gentie stimulant, tones the tender 
nerves, and never gripes the patient, 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTs, 
2t45 


Augusta Savings Bank. 
ORGANIZED IN 1848, 


TRUSTEES: Thomas Lambard, Artem 
James W. North, Samuel Titcomb, Wm. a bance? 


Interest on deposits reckoned from the 

of each month, twice a year, Febru and aug? 

on all sums of three months standing. Deposit 

made on or before the tenth day of any month wil 

bear date the first day of the month. . 
interest not drawn outis added to the deposit 

thus making Compound Interest. ° 
a@-Under the existing law of this State, al) de 

ts in savings banks, are exempt from municipal 


No returns of names of depositors 
tbe mada tinue of torn, Matoriigs, aad” loa 
counts are to “ 
and confidential.” - ates private 
women and person under age can depos. 
it money in their own names, 80 tha 
ts) by pemoret or = their order. canbe drawa 
vantages afforded to Execu uar- 
dians, Trustees, and others haying in aun _— 
Augusta, June, 18%. - —— 

















I believe the VEGETINE has entirely cleansed ev - 


to have this statement published, so that other suf- 
ferers may Ond relief, as ihey surely will do, it they 


it will afford me pleasure to give any further in- 
formation relative to my case to a'l wh? will call or 


Dear Sir,—My daughter has been out of health 
About a year iz0 she hada 


i saw VEGETINE advertised ia the *aAnueR, avd 
ing the second bottie; her bes‘th ie much improved, 


one in this vicinity knows what VEGErINe 
has dore for my daughter, an | take every oppor- 
tunity to recommend it to those who are not aware 


Dear sir,—1 b..ve been troubled with Canker trom 
childhood, causing my mouth to be eo sore at times 


ETINE. After taking a few d »es [ found it relieved 


nies Canker Humor; and by the time Il had taken 
the third bottle my mouth was entirely cured. Have 
not been troublei with it sinc: that time which is 
I have recommended it to sever- 
al of myjacquaintances and every one speaks favor 








similation. . 
Blood. e 
Nerve and Muscle. 


The Builder and Supporter of Brain 
Power. 





Fellows’ Compound Syrup is composed of Ingre- 


dients identical with those who constitute Healthy 


whilst Life itseli is directly dependent upon some 
of them, 

By its union with the blood and its effext upon 
the muscles, re-establishing the one and tcaing the 
other, it is capable of effecting the toilowing re- 
sults. 

It will displace or wash out tuberculous matter, 
and thus cure Consumption. 

By increasing Nervous ani Muscular Vigor, it 
will cure Dyspepsia, feeble or interrupted action of 
the Heart and Palpitation, Weakness of Intelleet 
caused by grief, weary, overtax or irregular habits, 
Bronchitis, Acute or Chronic Congestion of the 
lungs, even in the most alarming stages. 

It cures Asthma, Loss of Voice, Neuralgia, St. 
Vitus Dance, Epileptic Fits, Whooping Cough, 
Nervousness, and is a most wonderful adjunct to 
other remedies in sustaining life during the process 
of Diphtheria. 

Do not be deceived by remedies bearing a similar 


name, no other preparation is a substiiue for this 
under ary circumstances. 


Look outforthe name and address J. I. FEL- 
LOWS’, St. John, N. B., on the yellow wrapper in 
watermark which is seen by holding the paper be- 
tore the light. 

Price $1.50 per Bottle, six for @7.50. 

Sold by all Drugzists. 

For sale by Partridge Bros., Augusta. 

Itis prepared 


™o you have a pain in 
éé your Back, Loins or 
Side? If so, your Kid. 
b neys are diseased. Dy 
not delay, but try at 
once HUNT’S REM- 
1” EDY the Great Kid- 

BACK a EXPESSLY for Die. 

! eases of the Kidneys 

Biadder. Liyer and Urinary Organs, Dropey, Grav- 
el, Diabetes, Brieht’s “4 ts the Kidaeys, In- 
or Retenti of Urine, and Female 

. HUNT'S REMEDY has never been 


Weakness. 

known to fail. 

MOORESTOWN, Burlington Co., N. J., 
1 


. 18, 1878. 
Ww. _E. CLARKE, Dear Sir:—Erphtorn months ago 
I had Dropsy around the heart, my physicians and 
friends despaired of my ever getting well. The first 
ard NTS a gave me great relief 
my very existence to HUNT’ c 
DY, and I am deeply thankful. ——_ 
ABIGAIL 8. © e 
SPRINGFIELD, Effingham Uo , re 
May 17, 1879. 
Wu. E.CLARKE, Dear Sr:—I precerived HUNT'S 
REMEDY iv a complicated cxse of Dropsy which 
I had been treating for eight years, «nd I find 
HUNTS REMEDY is the best medicine for Dropsy 
and the Kidneys I have ever used. 


Wx. H. ” 
Ts RE WILSon, M. D, 
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6 ole 
system. All who use: 


c 
idence, R. I. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS 


HEART [IISEASE 


Can be cured by using DR. GRAVES’ 
HEART REGULATOR. 
It has cured thousands; w 


ly7 

























not you? 
Among the many forms of Heart isease 
are Palpitation, Enlargement, nt of the 
action of the Heart, 


7, Formation, Rheuma- 
ity and Sinking of the 
of the Heart Regulator: 


Another person says: 











The Promoter and Pefector of As- 
The Reformer and Vitalizer of the 


The Producer and Invigorator of 


Blood, Muscle and Nerve and Brain Substance, 


A GOOD PLAN 


Anybody can learn to make money rapidly o - 
ing in Stocks, by the **T'wo Uoerring Rules for Buc. 
cess,” in Messrs. Lawrence & Cos new cireular. 
The combination method, which this firm has made 
80 succe:sful, enables people with large or small 
means to —= the benefits of largest capital and 
best skill, Thousands of orders, in various sums, 
are pooled into one vast amount and co-operated as 
& mighty whole, thus securing to each shareholder 
all the advantages of the largest Operator. im- 
peng pay are divided monthly. Any amount, 
trom $5 to $5000 or more, can be used successfully. 
N. Y. Baptist Weekly, September 26th, 1878, says, 
a the combination system $15 would make $75, 
or 5 percent ; $50 pay $350, or 7 per cent ; $100 
makes #1000, or 10 per cent, on the slock daring the 
month, according to the market” Frank Leslie's 
Illustrated Newspaper, June 29h: “The combina- 
tion metho! of operating stoeks is the most success- 
ful ever adopted.” New York Independent, Sep- 
tember 12th: “The combination system is founded 
upon correct business principles, and no person 
need be witheut an income while it is kept workin 

by Messrs. Lawrence & Co..” Brooklyn Journal, 
April 29h: “Our editor made a net profit of 
$101.25 from $20 in one of Mesers. Lawrence and 
Co.'s combination” New circular (mailed free) 
explains everything. Stock and bonds wanted. 
Government bonds supplied. Lawrence & Co., 
Bankers, 57 Exchange Piace, N. Y 6m27 





HOP BITTERS, 


(A Medicine, not a Drink,) 
CONTAINS 
HOPS, BUCHU, MANDRA KE, 
DANDELION, 
XD THE PunEestT AND Best Mepican QvaLitr 
OF ALL OTHER Dirrens, 
By CURE 
AN Diseases of the Stomach, Bowels, Blood, Liver 
idneys, and Urinary Organs, Nervousness, Slee: 
lessness and cs ccially Female ¢ omplaints 


$100¢ IN GOLD, 


Will be paid for a case they will not cure or help, o 
‘or anything impure or injurious found in them. 

Ask your druggist for Hop Ditters and try them 
before you sleep. Take no other, 


Hor Coveu Cure is the sweetest, safest and best. 
Ask Children. . 


he Hop Pap for Stomach, Liver and Kidneys 
superior (0 ail others. Ask Druggists, 


. I. C. is an absointe and trresistihle cure fo 
Drunkeness, use of opium, tobacco and p 


Send for circular. 















I above sold by druggists. Hop Bitters Mfg. Co, Rochester, N Y 
1m42 : 
oSTETTER: 
JU caret ERS 


Diseases, like thieves, attack the weak. Fortify 
your organization with the Bitters, and it will re. 
sistank baffle alike the virus of epidemics and the 
changes of temperature which disorder the conati- 
tutions of the feeble. Ther is vitality ini:. It isa 
pure vegetable stimb'ant,‘a rare altera’ive an | anti- 
bilious medicine,and has nota harmful element 
among its many ingredients. 


for sale by all Druggists and respectable Dealers 
generally. lwas 












Are a symptom of Jaundice, 
Dyspepsia, Constipation, Bil- 
iousness,and LiverComplaint. 


DR. BAXTER'S MANDRAKE 


BITTERS 


jwill cure the disease and re- 
move yellowness from skin 


and eyes. Warranted tocure. 
Sold everywhere at 25 cts. per bottle, 








OVER 1,000,000 ACRES OF 


IN MINNESOTA AND DAKOTA, 

m For sale by the WINONA & BT. PETER R.R.C 0, 
At from @2 to @6 per Acre, and on liberal terms. 

A) These lands lie in the great wheat belt of the North- 

West, and are equally well adapted to the growth of 

other ecrain, vegetables, ete. uneur- 

passed for healthfulness 


4 They are Free from Incumbrance. 


Guide Book, Maps, ete., containing full information, 
tent free. 


CHAS. E. SIMMONS, Land Commissioner, 
Gen" Offices C_& N.W.R’y Co.,Cmicaco. IL 
Merion this paper in writing. 


3m43 
Cured or Money Returned 
a arr Quick, cheap aad pleasant 
cure guaranteed, and ab- 


E soulutely certain with the 
Healing Catarrh Powder, so'd by GEO. N. STOD- 
DARD, Droggist, Buffalo, N. Y. Flaming adver- 
tisemnts Offer high-priced and so-calied “cures; 
out this better remedy cures quicker, surer, and 
costs less than any of thew. © years tested and 
never failed. First package usually cares. Sent 
postpaid for 2 cts., or trial sample for l0 cts. 443 


Louwrest Prices 


for beat goode at Partridge’s Drug Store, Augusta . 


Ez ; DYKES’ BEARO ELIXIR 
2 : Band ne on aemc emo nm Ba te Teo 
4 trom to ene. WSCA Sige ams pe a Be 

. 


py — Sper paso 


be climate 
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2Leow3sy 


Get the Best 


Medicines at lowest prices at Partridge’s Drug 
store. - mal s 


THE MAINE FARMER 


Published every Satertes Merning 
BADGER & MANLEY. 





























TRAVELLING acemre, 
OU Tere Ch dren FF Garks 
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